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N the southern confines of 
the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau there lies a smiling 
plain, clasped ina hollow 
of wooded hills. Green 

alfalfa-fields and golden squares of ripen- 

ing grain, pale patches of buckwheat and 
tawny strips of plowed earth cut it into 
sections as varied in color as 

a grandmother’s crazy-quilt. Hay-ricks 

and stacks of sheaved wheat dry in the 

sunshine. 
In the midst of this smiling landscape, 
rises, like the pistil of a flower, a tower, 

Adjoining 


innumerable 


high, square and buttressed. 
it a great church lifts its lofty roofs, and 
around its like a floral envelope, 
clusters a tiny vassal town—disportionately 


base, 


small for so great a cathedral. 
On a dreamy August day a carriage, 
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evidently from some neighboring chateau, 
rolled along the road, its only occupant a 
young woman, who, at sight of the village, 
leaned forward and asked the coachman: 
‘*What town is that?’’ 

‘‘That? Madame, that’s Lieusaint.*’ 

‘-But why so small a town for so great 
a church?*’ 

‘*Ah, Lieusaint wasn’t always so small 
—Lieusaint was once a big town, and rich, 
too—and troops of pilgrims came to bring 
their offerings to St. Mathurin. But the 
church has been a curse to the country. 
The good God and the elements seem to 
have combined against it.’’ 

The the village and 
rumbled over uneven cobbles. At the street- 
end the great church-tower loomed dark and 


carriage entered 


menacing, a poor empty shell, its tall 
windows framing in panes of blue. Its 
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shadow, reaching out like a finger, touched 
one with a chill. 

The young woman dismissed her carriage 
and, walking under the mighty span of the 
tower entrance, found herself before the 
great North Door. 

The portal of a Gothic church is an open 
book upon whose page the wise and igno- 
rant alike may read the teachings of the 
Church. This great North Door disclosed 
at once the secret of its builders—the 
Chapter of Notre 
Dame—for it is al- 
most a replica of 
the Last Judgment 
Portal of the Met- 
ropolitan Church. 
In the center of its 
tympanum sits 
Christ in 
ment. Despite the 
Tavages of time, a 
singular majesty 
rests upon his face; 
his fingers are raised 
in the act of bene- 
diction; around his 
head angels float, 
varrying the attri- 
butes of the Passion. 

Beyond lies the 
ruined nave—its 
only roof the lumi- 
nous blue of heaven 
swept by faint 
clouds. Locust- 
trees droop protect- 
ing branches over 
its denuded walls, 
and tall, pointed 
windows, delicately 
nerved, frame in 
bits of sky and the 
pinkroofs of peasant 
houses. A pool of water, the swallows’ 
benitier, mirrors in its glassy surface the 
nimbused head of a crumbling angel. 

The nave is shut off from the rest of the 
church by a huge, featureless wall, evi- 
dently of recent date. 

The visitor tried the north transept door, 
but found it locked. The great crumbling 
buttresses of the choir slept in the shim- 
mering midday heat as she walked round 
to the south door. 


Judg- 
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Ifow spacious and cool and still! 

Walls, vaults, screens and bracketed 
saints were sheeted in a coat of white. In 
spite of ancient pavement and time-worn 
stones, all was of a touching cleanliness. 
But an odor of vacancy pervaded the place, 
in no way effaced by a few rush-bottomed 
chairs and prie-dieux grouped round the 
high altar. 

By the lady-chapel a bent figure was 
brushing up some broken fragments of 
glass. He looked 
up at the intruder, 
but still, with in- 
finite care, con- 
tinued to sweep the 
bits together into 
a little pile, which, 
when completed, he 
carefully covered 
with his broom, and 
then came sham- 
bling toward her. 

How inconceiv- 
ably old he was; 
how parched and 
dried and wrinkled 
—bent and twisted 
as the Oak of Char- 
lemagne, and blood- 
less as a gargoyle! 

‘*You have come 
to see the church?”’ 
His eyes burned 
bright in their cav- 
ernous hollows as 
he raised them. 

‘‘Are you the 
sexton?’’ 

 aeirbikears 
And he drew from 
his belt two great 
keys, over which 
his old hands 
clutched like claws. ‘‘There isn’t 
much to show,’’ he said; ‘‘all the 
treasures have been carried off ages 
ago. ’Way back in 1567 the Calvinists, 
under the Chevalier de Boulay, pillaged 
the church of all its ornaments—its copes 
and chalices and jeweled chasubles—and, 
worst of all, they carried off St. Mathurin’s 
bones. Then God’s wrath was let loose 
against the church. For centuries the 
people defended it stone by stone against 
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2S, AS I WORKED, 


A SHADOW WOULD FALL 


ACROSS 


THE 


THRESHOLD. 





242 
one terrific storm after another—rebuilt 
the fallen vaults, repaired the damaged 
roofs, built up the tower—ah, it was to 
their cost, this tower! 

‘*St. Mathurin’s reliquary remained in 
Paris with the Chapter. Pilgrims came 


Then followed the Wars of the 
But,’ 


no more. 
Fronde, and more unhappiness. 
with a more 
hopeful 
tone, ‘‘there 
still remains 
that beauti- 
ful retable 
in the lady- 
chapel, and 
this six- 
teenth - cen- 
tury cruci- 
ix:°? 

The young 
man 
paused 
fore the cru- 
cifix—one 
of those 
pinched Sa- 
viorsthat the 
primitives 
loved to do. 
And now she 
seemed to 
notice what 
had before 
struck 
observed up- 
on her ear: 
along-drawn 
‘* tick - tack, 
tick - tack,”’ 
apparently 
quite near 
her. Look- 
or Drawn by E. C. Petzotto. 
dark angle 
of the walls, 
she dis- 
cerned two mammoth rocks suspended in 
mid-air, hanging from endless ropes that 


ww. 


be- 


un- 





disappeared in holes of the wooden ceiling. 
And ever was heard that strange ‘‘tick- 
tack, tick-tack.”’ 

‘*And that?’’ she queried. 

‘‘That? Why, that’s the clock that 


strikes the hours on the tower.’’ 
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‘IT WAS THE FETE OF THE ASSUMPTION.’”’ 





‘*But I saw no clock-face on the church 
nor on the tower.’ 

‘*There is ** the old man replied. 
His head sank upon his chest, and he re- 
mained silent, evidently thinking. 

And then, abruptly: ‘‘Would Madame 
like to see the clock?"’ 

‘*Of course, I would; 


none, 


where is it?"’ 

For answer 
‘ he took one 
of his great 
keys, and, 
shuffling 
toa 
small door, 
twisted the 
squeaky 
lock. He 
pushed open 
the resisting 
plank, and a 
peculiar, 
lifeless 
issued from 
the dark- 
ness, an odor 


over 


odor 


reminiscent 
of the Cata- 
combs. 

Th ey 
climbed a 
nary 
spiral 
cunningly 
concealed 
in an angle 
of the tower. 
Round and 
round they 
twisted till 
her head 
grew giddy. 
From time to 
time a nar 
row slit of a 
window shot 
aray of light 
gave a peep 


OF . 
stair, 


aed > 
: “Rexam 


on the foot-worn steps and 


of higher and yet higher horizons. At 
last a blinding blink of sunshine, and 
they scrambled out on a bit of roof. The 


tower still hung threateningly above their 
heads, while, far below, its shadow lay 
flat over roof-top and kitchen-garden. 


‘*There’s the church of Nemours,’’ he 
















































said. ‘‘ There 
where the sun 
strikes white.’ 


The guide point- 
ed to a 
gleaming in the 
distance. Look- 
ing at him, now 
in the daylight, 
he 
strange, fantastic 
and Gothie as 
the gargoyle at 


speck 


seemed as 


his side. 
‘tina 
clock?*’ 
** Ah. yes!"" 
He 


a dormer - win- 


the 


unbarred 


dow and climbed 
down into dark- 
ness. The visitor 
followed,placing 
foot after 
the other, on in- 
visible ladder- 
Soon 


one 


rounds. 
she felt stone 
underfoot, and, 
looking down, 
saw that she was 
of the 
choir - vaults, 
rolling like un- 
even billows; 
then she dis- 
cerned the taper- 
ing roof above 
her head, cov- 
with its 
myriad tiles, 
through whose 
chinks the sun 
shot diamond 
rays. 

But the sex- 
ton was scram- 
bling over the 
vaults and up 
another little 
ladder to a 
wooden flooring. 
‘*Now 
over 
sept, ’’ 


on top 


ered 


you are 
the tran- 
he said. 


i 
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““OUR CURE 


NODDING 
FLOWERS BEFORE THE VIRGIN,’” 


APPROVAL, 


AS SHE 





ARRANGED 











































**Regardez.’’ 
And he pointed 
to a hole in the 
floor. 
lay 


Far below 
the 
ment, 


pave- 
dol ls’ 
chairs and a tiny 
The 
visitor hastily 
looked away and 
held her breath, 
as she tiptoed 


aitar. 


over the uneven 
boards that gave 
with a spring at 
every footfall. 
And 
came that famil- 
iar ‘“‘tick-tack, 
tick-tack,’* and 
the old 
pointed 


again 


mah 
to a 
corner. 
**Made 
1593,°" he 


‘fand has rarely 


in 


said, 


ever ceased tick- 
ing since,’ 

‘*Do youwind 
it?’’ 

** Yes—every 
two days and 
a half—twelve 
times a month. 
The 


couldn't 


villagers 
do 
it, 
though it’s years 


without 


since they've 
seen its face. 
But they hear 
the hours 


strike.’ 
‘* And you say 

the 

had a face?’ 
**Pardi, 

a most beautiful 

It had two 

but 


clock once 


and 


one! 


méme, one 


was destroyed 
two hundred 
years ago. The 
tower was. al- 


ways weak, and 
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when a portion 
fell, it carried the 
nave down with 
it, but the bells, 
the organ and the 
old clock remained 
suspended in mid- 
air, and there I 
saw them when I 
was young.’ 

‘*Then you’ve 
always lived in 
Lieusaint?’’ 

‘*Not always. I 
was born in Paris 
—was a stone- 
cutter,and worked 
on Notre Dame. 
Then the Chapter 


sent me here to 
help with some 
restoring. The 


curé and I became 
great friends, and 
I stayed — but I 
tire you.”’ 

‘*Not at all; go 
on. 

‘* Well, I was a 


strong galliard in 


those days, and 
happy, as I cut 


out the stone; I 
wasambitious, and 
I was in love— 
eh, I was happy !"’ 

A gust of wind 
sighed throughthe 
chinks of the great 
tiled roof and died 
away like a human 
moan. The old 
man started. 
‘*Wind in the 
church; it always 
makes me a cow- 


ard.’’ And then: 
‘*Yes, the clock 
had a_ beautiful 
face. Two hoops 


of iron, large as 
the width of the 
tower, held  be- 
tween them the 
numerals, and two 
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“SHE 


DISCERNED TWO MAMMOTH 
IN MID-AIR.”’ 


° ©.CFerevTe - 





ROCKS SUSPENDED 


hands, wrought 
like lace, pointed 
out the hours. 
Every one loved 
that clock, and 
not a person in the 
village but looked 
at it a dozen times 
a day. It seemed 
to keep us at our 
duties—that great 
iron face.’’ 
‘*But what 
came of it?’ 
‘*Ah, c’est toute 
une histoire. ’’ 
The old man 
stopped, and 
seemed to be look- 
ing far back into 
the past. Present- 
ly he went on. ‘‘I 
said I was in love, 
and so I was. Que 
voulez-vous, I was 


be- 


youngand straight 
and tall. Among 
the. village girls I 
noted like a 
lily, fairer than her 
buxom compan- 
ions, golden 
haired, and tall as 


one 


one of those saints 
down on the Por- 


tal. She loved the 
clock as we all 
did. She said it 


was as the Finger 
of God _ pointing 
out the lapse of 
Time. When her 
house was in order 
—and its neatness 
was a by-word in 
the village — she 
crossed over to the 
church for her 
morning prayers. 
The curé loved 
Véronique as_ his 
own child, and she 
aided him not a 
little. She pol- 


ished thetall silver 
18 
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candelabra and the bronze lamps; she 
spread clean linen on the altars, and many’s 
the time I’ve seen our curé stand by her, 
nodding approval, as she arranged flowers 
before the Virgin. The saints in their 
niches seemed to smile upon her. 

‘*It was midsummer, and cool in the 
shadow of the tower-vault; for there was 
always a draft of air. And, sometimes, as 
I worked, a shadow would fall across the 
threshold, and Véronique, like a vision, 
haloed by the sunshine, would step through 
the doorway. My ears grew ever to listen 
for her light footfall; but she always cast 
down her lids and passed me demurely by. 
But I raised those dear eyes to mine one 
night—there under the starry vault of the 
ruined nave. In the evenings we used to 
sit there silently; for our joy was too great 
for speaking. And when the clock struck 
nine, we moved unconsciously to the low 
door of her father’s house and lingered over 
our good-night. 

‘Then came a day I shall never forget. 
It was the Féte of the Assumption—a 
day like to-day: warm and sultry. Our 
village always made a procession for that 
fete, and beautiful it always was, too. 

‘*When the young women of the village 
—the Daughters of the Virgin—assembled 
in their new white gowns, the church was 
like a fresh bouquet. After the simple 
service, my Véronique, in her long, white 
veil, with a wreath of roses on her head, 
took up the silken banner and led the way 
from the church. The girls followed, 
holding the ribbons. Then came the 
curé and the choir-boys; then the women 
in fresh kerchiefs, and then the men in 
black. And as I saw my beloved, so fair 
and so proud in her place of honor, I lifted 
up my voice in thankfulness with the 
others. 

The old man paused, and a tear wan- 
dered down his sunken cheek—a tear from 
the old well of love. The wind sighed in 
the roof, and then a great gust buffeted 
the tiles, clattering them one upon the other. 

‘*It makes you think of that Assumption 
Day—long ago?”’ 

**Justement; so it began that day. Then 
the clouds began to gather over the earth 
like a black thing, and the wind whistled 
from all directions at once. 
home from the procession, I to my home, 


We staggered 
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Véronique to the church with the curé. 

**Then, suddenly, a flash as if the heavens 
were rent asunder, a shock as of an earth- 
quake, and a crash of falling masonry. 
Fearful for Véronique, I rushed forth toward 
the cathedral, and ah, what a sight met 
my eyes! Great holes torn in the church 
roof; window-frames swept empty, and the 
Under its 
portals a heap of stones—among them a 
spot of white—bon Dieu, a white gown! 

‘‘T knew before I looked. It was quite 
still, and by it, twisted in the long, white 
veil, half the clock-face lay, coiled in a 
distorted heap, the hour-hand pointing to 
the figure three. In my first despair, I 
looked up at the Christ, sitting in judg- 
ment over the portal, and, in that fitful, 
trembling light, his face held ever its look 
of gentle peace, but his right hand, raised 
in benediction, seemed to move toward the 


tower open to the light of day! 





Gates of Paradise.’ 

The old man stopped, and his gaze wan- 
dered. 

‘*Shall we descend?’’ His bent old body 
led the way down the spiral stair. 

‘‘And they never put the face back on 
the tower?’’ 

‘*No, it was broken in two; they had no 
use for it.’’ 

‘*Do you know where it is now?’ 

‘*Yes; would Madame like to see it?’’ 

A cross, stuccoed with lichen, surmounted 
the keystone of the churchyard gate. On 
either side of the path, graves were hung 
with bead wreaths and artificial flowers. 

The old man bared his head. ‘‘Le 
voila, *’ he said, simply. 

Aniron rail shut in a plot of land whose 
erass was green and fresh. The rail, 
strangely twisted, still showed the Roman 
numerals, and arusty hour-hand pointed to 
the figure three. At the head of the grave 
stood a small, white stone, decorated in low 
relief—a basso-relievo of a slender face, 
crowned with a wreath of roses of a work- 
manship faultless and delicate as a Mino da 
Fiesole. Under the head were the simple 


words :— ; 
4 VERONIQUE 


MA BIEN—AIMEE. 


The stone-cutter, in the throes of his 
first great grief, rising to the realms of 
highest art, had, for a moment, tasted the 
joy and bitter pain of great achievement. 
19 
















4 is often argued that the publie goes to 
the theater primarily to be amused. It 
does not want—it has not time, let alone 
inclination—to analyze, to sift, to weigh, 
to appraise nicely. It pays its money, and, 
in exchange, 
requires to be 
entertained, to 
have its atten- 
tion aroused 
and held dur- & 
ing a certain | 
time without, 
on its owng 
part, either 
mental effort or c 
exertion. 

How obvi- 
ously true this 
is, with regard 
to the majority 
of the public, 
has been too ie 
constantly in- 
sisted upon to 
need repetition 
here. A work- 
ing man—rich 
or poor—who, 
throughout ag 
whole day’s] 
wearisome toil, 
has scarcely 
had time to see 
his own wife 
and children, [ 
may be excu- 
sably bored by 
four acts about a dull wife’s wrongs and 
a duller husband’s rights. And when, 
after all, he finds it is he himself who has 
to solve the problem of their respective 
deserts, can we wonder if he feels exasper- 
ated, or that he no longer disguises a pref- 
erence for farce and variety entertainments? 
It is unnecessary to labor the point. 

3ut those who use the argument so freely 
overlook that they have only spoken of the 
majority of the public. 

They forget the substantial minority— 
the minority that is avowedly leisured. 
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They forget the number of non-professional 
men and women whose only business is the 
latest picture, book and play, the ‘‘dilet- 
tanti’’ who affect, and who sometimes even 
presume to know, ‘‘something of every- 
thing and 
M everything of 
4 something. ”’ 
It is from 
this leisured 
class—com- 
paratively 
large, be it re- 
membered— 
that the stage 
has surely a 
right to expect 
a wider com- 


prehension, a 
keener esti- 
mate ; for it 
not only pre- 
tends to a seri- 
ous interest in 
the actor’s art, 
but  acknowl- 
edges a lively 
curiosity in the 
actor himself. 
It would resent 
to be consid- 
ered ill-in- 
formed about 
theatrical mat- 
ters,and plumes 
itself upon its 
critical spirit. 

And yet— 
put bluntly—it is astonishing how un- 
critical these critical men and women 
can be. 

They are emphatic enough in liking and 
disliking; they make sweeping statements; 
they condemn or applaud wholesale. One 
play is ‘‘rot,’? another ‘‘very fine;*’ one 
actor ‘‘splendid,’’ the other ‘‘too bad for 
words. ”’ 

But ask them to substantiate their state- 
ments, to explain why they hold such and 
such an opinion, what it is that makes, in 
their estimation, one performance so bad 
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and another so excellent, and they ¢—_ 


are either nonplussed, shrug their 


shoulders resentfully and_ infer 
‘*they really cannot be cross-exam- 
ined,’’ or their reasons in general 
are so unreasoning as to prove 
how little real perception they 
have brought to bear upon the 
matter. 

Heaven forbid that I should 
appear to suggest there are no in- 
trinsically bad plays or naturally 
bad actors! There are hosts of 
both, as I know to my cost. Do 
I not read a_ play nearly every 
night of my life, and have I 
not directed rehearsals for the 
last twenty years? 

No; nor am I begging for 
toleration, of all things the most 
intolerable to an artist. 

On the contrary, what I ask 
is that praise and blame shall 
be more discriminate, and 
meted out where each be- 
longs; that the actor shall 
not be blamed for the author’s 
sins, nor the author get the 
credit of the actor’s art, and 
vice versa; that subtle dis- 
tinctions shall be noted and 
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that subtler distinctions shall be made. 

How many among even the educated— 
that is, cultivated—public realize, or have 
taken the trouble to consider, where the 
author ceases in a play, and the actor be- 
gins?) When the writing and construction of 
a piece alone insure its success, and the 
acting is, as it were, merely tributary? 

This question of author and actor is very 
wide; coextensive, in fact, with the entire 
range of dramatic criticism. Though self- 
evident more often than not, the dividing- 
line may be very fine;.and in a part, as 
distinct from the whole play, even profes- 
sional critics—the men and women whose 
business it is to discern—fail at times to 
perceive it. 

A part may be so written that no amount 
of bad acting can entirely spoilit; another, 
so slight that the actor literally builds up 
and creates almost out of nothing; in a 
third, actor and author may be equally 
dependent, one upon the other. 

A brief example or two among recent 



































ANNIE RUSSELL IN ‘‘MICE AND MEN.” 


pieces will best show what I mean, and the 
reader must amplify at discretion. In 
passing, need it be said that ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
is the great, traditional ‘‘actor-tight’’ rdle? 
Many have succeeded in it, but none have 
yet succeeded in wrenching all sense, all 
beauty out of the lines; the rankest ama- 
teur cannot utterly destroy for us the 
charm of ‘‘Portia,’’ or take the bloom off 
** Juliet.”’ 

One of the widest-known and certainly 
oze of the most warmly discussed plays of 
modern times is ‘*The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.’’ It is also one of the most inter- 
esting from the actor's point of view. 

The part of Mrs. Tanqueray is typically 
‘*actress-tight.’’ The author’s creation, 
as it stands in mere words, is, in my 
opinion, so fine, so complete, that no 
actress could conceivably render it unin- 
telligible or even uninteresting. 

If cold print can conjure up a wilful, 
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sensitive, ill-bred, passionate, perverse crea- 





ture, what can a live, magnetic woman not 
do with every resource of art at her com- 
mand? A great actress makes a great part 
greater in the sense of becoming its living 
embodiment, literally fulfilling the author’s 
conception. She must appear to the author 
as Galatea to Pygmalion. Witness Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's impersonation of Mrs. 
Tanqueray; no aspect, no phase, no point 
of the character escapes her; for the time 
being, to herself as well as to her audience, 
she is Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Aubrey Tanqueray, on the other hand, 
He is only a feeder 
Although—as some 


is an ungrateful part. 
to Mrs. Tanqueray. 
maintain—his is the real tragedy of the 
situation, the author has contrived that no 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AS “JULIET. 
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actual dramatic interest shall center in 
him; he is nothing more nor less than the 
hook upon which the central interest hangs. 
The actor has to strike a difficult medium; 
he must be an effectual support, a sufficient 
foil to the principal character, and, at the 
same time, must avoid any tendency to 
overcolor, or he will destroy the propor- 
tions and balance of the whole. To play a 
feeder, therefore, is a thankless task— 
thankless in a double sense. 
actor little, if any, artistic pleasure—since 
it affords him but little scope—and the 
difficulties it may offer are rarely appreci- 
ated and seldom properly allowed for. 

In a play by Mr. 
H. A. Jones, pro- 
duced not long ago 
at Wyndham’s The- 
ater, there is a fa- 
mous cross-examina- 
tion scene. To my 
mind, it was preem- 
inently an author's 
scene. It would 
surely have been 
difficult for any artist 
not to have made of 


It gives the 


it an instantaneous 
success. 

Miss Ashwell’s ap- 
pearance was ideal 
for the part, her per- 
sonal charm and 
rendering enhanced 
the interest enor- 
mously. I contend, 
however, that with- 
out the advantage 
of such exponents 
as it had, the scene would still have had 
an excitement all its own. 

If it is becoming to speak of one’s own 
efforts, ‘‘Claire de Beaupré’’ in the ‘‘Iron- 
master’’ was for years one of my most suc- 
cessful parts; but any one could have made 
some degree of success in it; it appealed 
to the stalls, pit and gallery alike. 

On the other side of the scale, the most 
notorious instance, of course, is Sothern’s 
creation of ‘‘Lord Dundreary.’’ The 
author barely sketched an outline; Sothern, 
the actor, has left us a tradition. 

When last in America, it was not only 
once, but three times, my privilege to see 
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Miss Annie Russell play ‘‘Miss Hobbs.’ 
In other hands, the part might easily 
have become ludicrous, extravagant. In 
hers, with so delicate, yet so sure, a touch 
did she play it, the whole piece was at 
once lifted from what would otherwise have 
been sheer farce to the purest, most de- 
lightful comedy. 

How many a poor play has been turned 
into a success, how many a situation has 
been triumphantly carried through by fine 
acting, it would be impossible to say. 

And how many discern these things until 
they are pointed out, elementary as they 
may then appear to the superficial? 

The same un- 
busied public will 
also confound per- 
sonal appearance 
with artistic ability. 
Now, the Creator 
has mercifully de- 
creed that a high 
order of intelligence 
and physical beauty 
shall go but seldom 
hand in hand. The 
exceptions can be 
counted on the 
fingers. The es- 
thetic value on the 
stage of a handsome 
presence and a beau- 
tiful face are hardly 
to be overestimated ; 
but it is time a 
protest were entered 
against the  preva- 
lent tendency, not 
only to accept mere 
beauty in place of art, but to positively 
confound one with the other. Managers, 
knowing this, will give a leading part to 
a beautiful doll or to a handsome idiot 
who, while flattering the eye, insults the in- 
telligence rather than to the gifted though 
plain man or woman who might do the 
part justice. 

Now, who, on reflection, would not rather 
be delighted after a momentary disappoint- 
ment, than be disappointed after a first 
thrill of delight? I am not pleading for a 
clever hunchback to play ‘‘Romeo.’’ I 
am conscious that I, for instance, would 
not now be acceptable to the most altruistic 
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manager as a wide-eyed, clinging ingénue, 
in spite of training and experience. But 
that is not the same thing as sacrificing all 
artistic to merely external considerations. 

This is dangerous ground, and a woman 
is held to be constitutionally incapable of 
judging another woman—let alone a fellow 
artist—without prejudice; and prejudice 
in a woman is further held to mean jealousy 
writ large. Shall I be exonerated if I add 
that no woman can have received more 
senseless and extravagant praise in her time 
than I have? 

This brings me to another point: the 
often delicious innocence of the public. It 
can be so blandly, so easily, imposed upon. 
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Having once stamped an artist 
with the hall-mark of its ap- 
proval, no matter how careless, 
how slipshod, how indifferent 
he or she may become, the 
public goes on approving, and 
consequently overrating, in 
the most ingenuous way. The 
reproach applies more espe- 
cially, perhaps, to the British 
public. It has established a 
reputation for faithfulness that 
it would not lightly forego, 
and it prides itself on show- 
ing as much enthusiasm for a 
singer or actor past the work 
that had once delighted it, as 
for eager, talented beginners. 
The American public is scarcely 
so sentimental, and its ‘*‘fa- 
vorites’’ succeed one another 
with comparative ease. 

Granted that the actor who 
ceases to be conscientious after 
achieving success is no true 
artist, the fact remains, artist 
or no artist, the public con- 
tinues indiscriminately to ap- 
plaud. Even the pit—in gen- 
eral the shrewdest and most 
exacting part of the house— 
will, to certain of its idols, 
allow an amazing latitude 
sometimes. 

Ranting, strutting, posing, 
all help to deceive a guileless 
public which, one must believe, 
nervously doubts its own 
ability to recognize genius, so 
hastily does it accept any kind and all 
kinds of extravagance. M. Coquelin once 
wrote: ‘‘To think that, by being ex- 
travagant, one will be thought a genius; 
it is fancy that one will seem greater in 
walking on one’s hands, heels over head.”’ 
The fallacy, however, is hardly so great as 
he would seem to imagine. 

In melodrama, the public, including the 
leisured section, is lamentably amiable. It 
suffers itself to be moved to indignation 
by a villain manifestly engaged in counting 
the house, to tears by a heroine exclusively 
occupied about the hang of her skirt, to 
admiration by a hero whose ardent gaze is 
fixed anywhere but on the lady he is 
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wooing. Can sensibility go 
further? With Celia, we may 
say it is wonderful, wonderful, 
and yet again wonderful, and 
after that out of all whooping! 

Nct but what an audience 
must be somewhat imaginative. 
For its own entertainment’s 
sake, the public is bound to 
fill in certain gaps. We can- 
not give it reality, only an 
effect of reality; and it is ac- 
cording to the degree of its 
responsiveness—that is, power 
of imagination—that we are 
helped to that effect. I have 
a matter-of-fact friend whose 
enjoyment of a play is often 
marred because eloping hero- 
ines seldom, if ever, take tooth- 
brushes, and she seriously de- 
plores their curious habit of 
wearing muslin in winter and 
fur in summer.- If all the 
public were as unimaginative 
as she, we actors would fare 
badly. 

There need be no divorce, 
as so many tacitly assume, 
between the critical faculty 
and the imaginative and emo- 
tional faculties; and when 
they are happily united, the 
former restrains the latter, serves as an 
artful check upon their exuberance, but 
not content with checking, guides and reg- 
ulates as well. 

There is, of course, one section of the 
public that takes the drama and the drama’s 
exponents as seriously as the heart of actor 
can desire. It is a desperately earnest sec- 
tion, addicted chiefly to Northern literature. 
It is small, but select, loosely clothed and 
ultramental, and talks in rapt, low whis- 
pers about pieces which—perhaps fortu- 
nately—few can understand. It has a 
wistful preference for problems in sex and 
sanitation, and these problems, for the most 
part, are set forth in plays whose leading 
characteristic appears to lie in the fact 
that, having once begun, there is no earthly 
reason why they should ever end. I have 
a suspicion that, at home, many of this 
solemn fraternity recite lugubrious recita- 
tions about shipwrecks. 
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But, indeed, my quarrel is not with 
their earnestness or, as they might prefer 
me to say, their intensity; rather with 
their lack of humor and their somewhat 
limited views—limited views of life in gen- 
eral, and of the drama in particular. They 
undoubtedly lend a certain thought and 
reasoning to their criticisms, and a certain 
power of perception: but these, more often 
than not, are swamped in would-be mysti- 
cism and symbolism and in a stubborn re- 
solve to be unordinary at any cost. If 
they would only realize that clean, pleasant 
people manage to have ideas as well as 
themselves, that a hearty laugh is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with vulgarity of soul, 
that a play may be breezy and full of ac- 
tion, and vet not hopelessly illiterate! 
Then, but then only, might we actors hope 
for intelligent, discriminating encourage- 
ment. 

The retort obvious is that there must be 
















































a sad deficiency of humor in any person or 
persons who would treat what is, after all, 
but an elaborate jest, a laboriously labored 
make-believe, as a vitally important matter. 
To which retort there is the eternal counter- 
check valiant; to wit, that maggots who 
have their well-being exclusively in cheeses 
must, of necessity, come to consider cheese- 
boring as the supreme mission. 

Thus it becomes the player's mission to 
copy life. Not to copy with that mir- 
ror-like 
exactness 
suggested 
in Shake- 
speare’s oft- 
quoted line, 
but with the 
sug gestive- 
ness of fact 
that will 
compel the 
listener to 
believe that 
that which 
he sees is 
the true pic- 
ture of his 
imagina- 
tion. As the 
spectator 
has but one 
pair of eyes 
and but one 
pair of ears, 
the actors 
must con- 
secutively 
render on 
the .stage 
those con- 
fiieting 
emotions 
which might as likely, in real life, occur 
simultaneously. Only one actor can be the 
conspicuous actor of the moment. Every- 
thing must be subordinate to the achieve- 
ment of this. and nothing is better proved 
by the history of playing and stage-craft 
than this; for ‘‘the center of the stage’’ is 
but the relic of the day when the focus of 
the foot-lamps converged there, this being 
the center of light—the rest of the stage 
being shadowed by it—and there the player 
of the moment stood to play his part. 
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In this way, it would seem that the 
stage has opposed strict portraiture and in- 
terpretation of nature, but this is not true. 
Follow down the long, troublesome path of 
dramatic history, and it will be seen that 
almost every generation has prided itself 
on its closer approach to nature than did 
its predecessor. Conventionalities, affected 
by the stage to fit itself more consistently 
with the public demands, have invariably 
been the forces to retard the drama in its 
larger, bet- 
ter growth, 
and every 
convention- 
al form it 
has been 
free to lay 
aside has 
placed it 
nearer tothe 
ideal toward 
which it has 
surely been 
drifting—- 
with but lit- 
tle effort 
toward  at- 
tainment, 
however, for 
the theater 
has at all 
times been 
conserva- 
tive. This 
can by no 
way be bet- 
ter proven 
than in the 
fact that, in 
olden times, 
even more 
than to-day, 
a conventionality which had its origin in 
some circumstance peculiar to a single the- 
ater was often transplanted to other theaters, 
where it became quite meaningless. And 
the public is usually pleased, for the public, 
when it comes before the stage, is scarcely 
less conservative than the stage itself, which 
is perhaps the most conservative of all 
human institutions. 

Thus, in ancient times, we saw the Greek 
stage carried over into Rome. Centuries 
later we saw the Elizabethan stage spread 
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its influence on the Continent—and, in our 
times, the influence of the European drama 
upon the American drama is undeniable. 

Only in recent years have 
the stage and the public alike 
awakened themselves from 
the confines of convention- 
ality and tradition. The free 
drama and the independent 
public are apparent in all 
critical talks on the subject 
of the stage. In fact, how- 
ever, the drama is, after all, 
not more free, but the pub- 
lic is more demanding, and 
more progressive in its de- 
mands. This is the direct 
result of invention, of the 
remarkable growth of scien- 
tific device, and of an age of 
greatly diversitied literature. 
We have become sated with 
costumes and scenery, and 
have trained ourselves to be 
very exacting in these acces- 
sories—perhaps for the better 
of both the stage and the pub- 
lic. The actor no longer 
needs the focus of the lights 
—the actions of the player on the most 
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remote corner of the stage are as_ ob- 
vious to the spectator as the star, who, 
clinging to tradition, occupies the center. 
This has brought the minor parts to a level 
more nearly equal to that of the leading 
player, and the settings, in their complete- 
ness give us pictures more artistic and true. 

The drama has come to lavish embellish- 
ments. The public demanding, and the 
players and play-makers eager to supply, it 
has more and more developed in picture and 
in feeling to the perfection of all that is 
real in art. It is a living, moving, speak- 
ing picture, quite true to the life it is pur- 
posed to portray. 

In these happier days we are permitted 
to realize the dignity which this art should, 
and, if you please, will, maintain and per- 
petuate. It brings forth the heroic aspect 
of human life, exhibiting the good and the 
false of humanity in a vital way, on a lar- 
ger scale, and in an intensified light. The 
language of the great dramatists is immortal, 
and so comes the invitation, through in- 
spiration, from the player to himself, so to 
devote his talents to the interpretation of 
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real things and true things, that his work 
will be as a minister to this immortality. 

This is the ideal—but the actor, above 
all men, is susceptible to the public mood. 
It dictates his career, and, afterall, on reflec- 
tion, the stage is neither more nor less 
serious a factor in life than anything else, 
and the public’s attitude toward it neither 
more nor less serious a concern than any 
other. But if we actors were to act with 
our tongue in our cheek, we should not be 
acting, and one day even the public might 
find us out. 
take our mission gravely or reject it alto- 
gether. Pushing the argument to its ex- 
treme, our ideal attitude to the public 
would be to disregard it utterly, or rather 
not to take it into account. Such an 


Like the maggots, we must 
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attitude was once expressed in 
my hearing by a celebrated 
French singer. She was scold- 
ing a pupil who had com- 
plained of nervousness: ‘‘ Nerv- 
ous of the public? Nervous of 
cabbages, you mean !’’ 

This is ideal, but scarcely 
human. Though loath to con- 
fess it, we actors are morbidly 
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sensitive to public opinion; ap- 
probation is dear to us; we 
shrink from censure whilst 
facing it. 

Nevertheless, the only praise 
and blame worth a moment's 
consideration are those that 
emanate from perfect under- 
standing of conditions, aims 
and means. I ask again, how 
many have attained even a 
partial understanding? 

Of the American public in 
particular, I should like to say 
that, once kindled, they respond 
more heartily than do the gen- 
erality of my own countrymen; 
outwardly, at all events, they 
are more enthusiastic or chillier, 
as the case may warrant. It is 
a question of temperament, per- 
haps. The Britisher’s ‘‘not bad’’ may mean 
as much as the American’s ‘‘ perfectly love- 
ly.’’ But the ‘‘ perfectly lovely’’ is the more 
inspiriting to play to for the time being. 

I have received such long and generous 
support that this fault-finding must seem 
ungrateful; at the least, ungracious. But 
it is done in no carping spirit; rather with 
a heartful wish to benefit the countless be- 
ginners on the stage who aspire to do the 
best for their art, as well as for themselves ; 
and especially to persuade the leisured 
public that the higher the standard it de- 
mands, the greater its own enjoyment will 
be; the more intelligent its judgment, the 
keener its own pleasure. ‘‘For wisdom 
is good with an inheritance, and by it there 
is profit to them that see the sun.”’ 
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THE KIOSK OF AUGUSTUS 





By DuLany Hunter. 


= whole course of the Nile is of al- 
most mystic beauty, but three views 
of signal charm stand out above all others 
—those near the sites of Cairo, Thebes and 
Philae. 
In the first we see, on one hand, the 


solemn Pyramids, enthroned upon golden 
wastes of desert, and, opposite, the fairy 
domes and minarets of the Arab capital. 
At Thebes the colors become marvelous; 
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pinks and yellows in the foreground deep- 
en into mauves and purples in the dis- 
tance, and the ruins of Karnak and half a 
score of other temples make a scene of, 
perhaps, matchless grandeur. Farther on, 
the face of the desert gets almost ruddy, 
until, at length, near Assuan, one of the 
great sand-mounds by the river glows with 
a touch of vermilion. So, after this long 
stretch of color, one is hardly prepared for the 
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stern surroundings amid which the Island 
of Philae is situated but a few miles be- 
yond. Between hills that are somber and 
forbidding, without color, without verdure, 
without life upon their sides, the solemn 
Nile flows on, and, in the silent desolation, 
on the rock-bound brows of Philae, gleam 
her lonely shrines. Of all the ruins of 
Egypt, they are, probably, the fairest, and 
yet in a little while they will have become 
a memory, for the days of the Sacred Island 
have been numbered, and she will sink be- 
neath the rising waters with her precious 
crown of sculptured stone when the mighty 
gates that are now being built to hold in 
check the river, are once firmly closed. 
And so will these fair temples pass away. 
Built two thousand years ago by the 
Greeks, after Egyptian models, but with 
some of the lighter features of their own 
more lovely art, these noble edifices have 
evoked the enthusiastic admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages, and the fairy kiosk of Au- 
gustus which adjoins them—a tall cluster 
of tapering columns, lifting their slender 
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beauty between the 
and the sky—is perhaps the 
most widely renowned pic- 
ture on the Nile. 

Nature seemed to have in- 
tended the mysterious and 
lonely island for the shrine 
of Isis, that mighty goddess 
who veiled her beauty from 
the world; and, centuries 
before Alexander dreamed 
of the conquest of Egypt, 
the Nile was tunneled from 
the shore at Bighe to Philae, 
that the priests of Isis might 
have loves of their own, and 
that the mysteries of their 
worship might make them 
more highly honored in this 
sacred solitude. Here, too, 
was the grave of Osiris, at 
once husband and father of 
Isis and the most sacred of 
all the gods. No temple 
marked the spot, none knew 
where the royal mummy 
was entombed, but when 
men wished to take an oath 
of supreme solemnity, they 
swore ‘‘by Him who sleeps 
in Pkilae,’’ as if his very name was too 
sacred to be uttered. Yet when Ptolemy 
Philadelphus commenced the temple to Isis 
which we now behold a ruin, the site was 
marked by an older shrine, and to-day the 
traveler passes through the fantom pa- 
vilion of this earlier temple to reach the 
long colonnade that extends for more than a 
hundred yards to the later building. 

The temple proper, with its beautiful 
hypostyle hall and dim vestibules before 
the sanctuary, produces the impression of 
sublimity and grandeur. But the glory of 
the building is its sculptures. All the 
grace and majesty of Greek and Egyptian 
art are blended here in forms that are still 
aglow with color, and there are figures as 
fresh and lovely as they were two thousand 
years ago, when first pictured listening to 
the music of stringed instruments upon 
which gods and goddesses are playing. 

Standing within these colonnades, be- 
neath their capitals of giant flowers—the 
papyrus, the lotus and the tamarisk—so 
strangely redolent of the mystic poetry of 
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Egypt, we are taken back in imagination 
to the time of their pristine freshness, when 
a royal worshiper first passed along the 
Cleopatra seems 
worthy of the distinction, and the rose- 
colored dawn of a morning two thousand 


splendid route. alone 


years ago seems to break again upon the 
austere beauty of Philae’s solitude.  Al- 
ready the eastern shore is bright with color, 


and there is unwonted animation in the 


scene as the first rays of the sun fall with 
impartial splendor upon the white turban 
of the slave and the gilded helmet of the 
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soldier. Thousands quietly take their 
places, while thousands more move about 
in the 
service ; 


performance of countless duties of 
for the court of Alexandria dis- 
penses with none of its luxury or magnifi- 
even in the desert. Presently, a 
splash of many silver oars, a moving cloud 


cence 


of purple lined with gold, the mingled 
perfumes of the East poured fora moment on 
the air, and the mighty queen is borne 
across the mystic Nile. Reclining on her 
ivory throne, a priceless litter lifted on the 
backs of slaves, she is carried up to the 
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splendid sweep of stairs rising from the 
river’s brink to the sacred crests of Philae. 
She stops to gaze upon the strange, wild 
beauty of the scene, while her women cool 
the heavy air by waving jeweled fans of 
peacocks’ tails, but none know the dream 
that now makes heavy the lids upon those 
langourous eyes. Has she marked the 
dark empire of Nubia stretching south- 
ward, dim, mysterious, perhaps unlovely, 
but with a charm that cannot be gainsaid? 
Does a tender recollection turn her fancy 
to a white palace by the sea, and the stately 
barge, with gold and crimson hangings, in 
which she has been rowed so often beside 
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Aphrodite, with pillars bearing her four- 
fold face, benignly gazing upon the votaries 
of creative life. In the shadow of these 
shrines, so sacred to beauty, the Emperor 
Hadrian raised an arch—perhaps in silent 
memory to the fair Antinous. Temple and 
sculpture alike are in ruins now, and proud 
buildings erected by Augustus and Tiberius 
have crumbled into dust, although, in the 
great court before the temple of Isis, beau- 
tiful records of their homage are sculptured 
upon the wall that rises from the river, op- 
posite a colonnade of thirty columns, which, 
with one of similar design across the spa- 
cious court, dates from the last days of the 
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Mark Antony? Or does she dream of an 
immortality that shall be accorded only 
unto her, when the gods themselves have 
fallen, their temples crumbled, empires per 
ished, while the name and fame of Cleo- 
patra remain potent to arouse the admira- 
tion of a world? But the procession 
moves proudly on. Courtiers and priests 
alike fall back as ‘‘The Daughter of the 
Gods’’ makes sacrifice within the sacred 
walls. Incense fills the sculptured chamber, 
then floats upward through the opening in 
the roof, and, as its wreaths of purple van- 
ish, so the vision passes. 

Ptolemy erected a temple to Hathor- 





great Macedonian dynasty of sovereigns. 

It is twenty centuries later. There is no 
Philae now. 
island, but she has gained a rich province 
in its stead; for the pent-up waters 
have submerged the fair temples of the 


Egypt has lost the lovely 


Greeks, and flow through lone canals across 
the desert, to claim more than a million 
acres from its splendid wastes. Hundreds 
of care-worn peasants no longer sit in weary 
watch for the rising of the dog-star, that 
they may know what harvests to expect; 
the rains in distant Abyssinia are scarcely to 
be reckoned with; in return for slightly in- 
creased taxes, they have water in abundance 
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smiling corn-fields, bounteous harvests, 
and no danger of a famine so long as 
the great breastwork of granite, with its 
massive gates, stands across the river, to 
hold the rushing waters above the cataracts. 
Such are the blessings in store for Egypt 
from the great barrage across the Nile, 
which is now nearing completion. Since 
six thousand years, when Amenhotep ‘*The 
Good’’ made the great Lake Moeris, no 
work of such transcendent benefit to the 
people has been accomplished; for the long 
canal, dug during the stewardship of 
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Joseph, though still of daily service, was 


yet a less-important undertaking, and the 
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umph as long as the far-reaching effects of 
the mighty undertaking bring blessings on 
the land. 

Few sights are more impressive than to 
watch the building of the stupendous dam. 
Above the turbulence of the cataracts, in 
the midst of a desolation that seems almost 
unearthly—it is so still, so sterile, so severe 
and somber—the cyclopean work is carried 
on, and the mighty bulwark of granite, ex- 
tending for more than a mile, from one 
shore to the other, would seem a part of 
the stern works of nature here if the armies 
of toilers upon it did not dispel the fantastic 
idea, and give convincing proof of the 
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mighty link between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean is, after all, of greater po- 
litical significance than of industrial value 
to the toilers of Egypt. 

The broad lake of Amenhotep has en- 
tirely disappeared, and his splendid palace, 
known as the Labyrinth, which once stood 
upon its borders, can only be traced by a 
few mighty lines upon the sands. But the 
grand idea of the Pharaoh has not perished. 
It triumphs to-day in this great work which 
Egypt is carrying on with the assistance 
of England, and it will continue to tri- 
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splendid service that they are performing. 
And yet every stroke of the hammer seems 
to sound a knell to warn us of the passing 
of Philae—the island which men once 
regarded as so sacred that it was supposed 
no bird could fly above it, and no fish 
could live in the waters near its shores. 
Philae, the home of such weird beauty, the 
abiding-place of such mystic tradition, 
where so much of religion, of history, and 
of romance, and all the arts—painting, 
sculpture, building—are awaiting final 
ruin. 
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WHAT LOVE IS. 





By Lavinia Harr. 


ys: is the greatest thing in the world. 

It is greater than human life; for hu- 
man life ceases, while Love lives on eter- 
nally. 

Love is the stuff that souls are made of; 
the human heritage from the Divine Origin ; 
that in each mortal which lives and lasts 
when material things have ceased to be. 

Love is God, and God is Love, omnipo- 
tent and eternal. Love is the root of all 
good; the leaven that lightens the bread 
of life. It is the means to high character ; 
the only means. 

The trend of mankind is toward better- 
dom. Every man who does not live in 
vain seeks, in greater or less degree, to 
eliminate the bad and develop the good in 
his nature. He tries many ways and fails 
many times. He experiments with the 
process of elimination. He will uproot his 
vices one by one, and the end shall be 
purity. He pledges himself for temperance ; 
he makes oath that he will not smoke, or 
he will not swear, or he will not gamble, 
or he will not deal dishonestly with his 
fellows nor envy any man. But ere the 
first vice is uprooted another has taken its 
place. There is something wrong at the 
foundation. He tries the process of induc- 
tion. He will acquire virtue. He plants 
a slip of honor; and nurtures it and coaxes 
it and sees it droop and die. It will not 
take root. The trouble is underneath— 
at the heart of things. The soil is bad and 
needs a fertilizer; and the fertilizer for 
human hearts is Love. 

In proportion as we give ourselves up to 
the divine laws of Love do we become one 
with God, and progress toward the fulfil- 
ment of those divine and perfect concep- 
tions which must be the aim of every awa- 
kened understanding. The mind that thinks 
clear and straight to the heart of things 
discovers that all roads to good lead out 
from Love and into it. It is the open 
secret of happiness; so palpable, so evi- 
dent, so close to our eyes that we overlook 
it in our zeal. In youth we begin the 
hunt for happiness, and old age finds us 


panting by the wayside. Always we have 
followed a wrong scent. We hope to find 


it in fame, in fortune, in the favor of soci- 
ety, the rise in stocks, the fruitful crop, 
the discovery of ore. But, as the novelty 
of these things fades, we realize their fu- 
tility. They are glazed with that which 
looks like happiness and wears like plated | 
gold. It is not genuine. The things that 
are perishable cannot yield that which will 
last. Happiness comes from the inner life. 
It comes of a mind at peace, and is one 
with the spirit of loving. It is not having 
and getting. Happiness comes only out of 
giving. And Love is the giving of ourselves 
for the happiness of all. It is the giving 
of faith to our fellows, making them grow 
to its size; the giving of cheer to our com- 
rades, making them strong to strive on; 
the giving of hope to the fallen, making 
them brave to get up. It is a word of 
ready forgiveness, an act that is kind 
though it costs. These are the pebbles 
that Love casts into the pool of life; and 
their circles widen and multiply, till the 
eyes cannot reckon their number nor com- 
prehend their dimensions. A word or an 
act of Love is a live, vital, palpitating 
entity. It is made out of soul stuff. Its 
power is infinite. Its life is immortal. 

But if our Love benefits the world gen- 
erally, it benefits us specifically. Not only 
by the joy of giving, but by the growth it 
gives within us. Our natures expand out of 
all proportion to our acts of love, till we 
become something higher and better than 
our lives. Our souls are greater than they 
seem. We are better than we say or do. 
Our feelings are deeper and grander than 
we can express; and no good act is so good 
as the impulse that impels it. Thus, in 
tenfold measure, does the God of Love 





reward His own. 

Love is youth. The lover cannot grow 
old; for Love is fresh and glad and inspi- 
ring. It pushes us on to action. It is 
force, and stands for the energy that sym- 
bolizes youth. Age is decay, while youth 


is hope; and hope is the spirit of loving. 
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Age is sluggishness, and youth is enthu- 
siasm. The genesis of enthusiasm is self- 
forgetfulness; and that is the essence of 
loving. Youth is the magnetic age. Love 
magnetizes and harmonizes and attracts. 
Not alone by words and works. The 
presence of Love is an active harmonizing 
its influence prevails above the 
power of our wills. We need not proclaim 
to the world that we are lovers. It speaks 
for itself, through our character, our in- 
fluence, our optimism or pessimism, our 
help or hurt. Love is the universal lan- 
guage. It needs nointerpreter. It is the 
interpreter of all tongues. And whether 
it be at home or abroad, in heathen coun- 
tries or strange lands, the message of Love 
comes out of the soul and reaches the soul, 
and always is understood. 

The heart that sings cannot grow old. 
The eyes with soul fire in them cannot be 
old eyes, for the soul is ever young. The 
limbs that go to do love’s bidding move 
with the spring of youth; for Love is no 
laggard. It is when we put Love out of 
our lives that we grow old; that our hearts 
dry up, and our natures warp, and our 
minds grow stagnant with stale knowledge 
and the want of new revelation. 

Only when we come meekly, as little 
children,.to the fountain of knowledge 
may we drink of its waters. Children 
grow because they are willing to learn and 
concede that they know nothing. Old 
people shrivel because they believe their 
weak beginnings are the endings of knowl- 
edge, and profess to know it all. Experi- 
ence is not necessarily knowledge. Unless 
the understanding be awake to the laws of 
Love, experience is not even an aid to 
knowledge, for there is no means for appli- 
cation. Experience is more often the fill- 
ing for astorehouse of facts and conditions. 
All knowledge is truth. All truth is a 
constituent part of Love. They are insepar- 
able. The first fulfilment of Love is truth. 
To tell the truth is to seek the truth; and 
to seek the truth is to find it. All the 
truths of nature and being wait upon him 
who will seek them with Love for a guide, 
armed with faith in his findings. Through 
Love we are at one with God and in sym- 
pathy with nature; and only in this fulness 
of accord can the gates of truth open, and 
the light of divine intelligence fall upon 
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those truths and make them clear. And, 
as we surrender our minds to the laws of 
Love and dedicate our lives to their guid- 
ance and fulfilment, those divine moments 
of insight into spiritual laws and eternal 
truths, which come in flashes to the grow- 
ing soul and bring to it proofs of heaven 
and eternity, become more frequent, and 
their power to illumine and uplift grows 
more enduring. 

Not alone through new revelation of 
divine import does Love bring knowledge. 
Love equalizes; and not until we have 
made all men equal can we glean from 
them the full quota of what it is ~ possible 
for them to give us. Humility is the first 
fruit of Love; for to live in the truth is to 
see ourselves and know our weaknesses. 
When we reduce all men to Love’s common 
level we do not hesitate to seek for wisdom 
and beauty in those whom inequality would 
place beneath us, nor fear to fraternize 
with others a step or two beyond. 

Love casts away false pride and affecta- 
tion. It tends toward simple living, with 
pure and open motives. So may our lives 
stand for truth; and whether our personal 
embodiment of the truth be great or small, 
we are headed right for growth and the 
larger embodiment. To live up to the 
ideal of to-day is to progress to the higher 
ideal of to-morrow. With each divine 
insight we grow in knowledge; with each 
divine impulse we grow in character; with 
sach divine act we grow in power. With 
this equipment the lover casts out fear— 
that personal devil that damns men’s souls 
and wastes the forces of their being. 

Fear is the fellow of hate and _pessi- 
mism. Love knows no fear. It is strong 
in the truth, in faith, in hope and good- 
will. It is powerful in knowledge and 
serene in happiness. Where Love is, self- 
trust isalso. And when we trust ourselves, 
we trust all others. When we trust the 
world, it justifies our faith. When we 
doubt the world, it justifies our misgivings. 
When we judge it a good world and 
accord with its natural laws, it offers us 
harmony and content. When we rebel 
against its course, and dwell upon its evil, 
the darkness gathers, and the ways are 
crossed. The world takes us for what we 
are. Not for what we say we are nor what 
we pretend to be. Gems of rhetoric or 
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polished manners do not convince. It is 
the soul that speaks through the eye and 
breathes through the being that makes men 
know where we belong. The coward says: 
‘*T fear not’’. to steady his faltering steps; 
but the hero’s fearless eye proclaims his 
courage. And the world understands. 
Though his lips be silent and his tread be 
light, the world knows when a hero comes, 
and bows down and gives him of her stores. 
For great is the soul that has found itself, 
and in the consciousness of its unity with 
the universal soul of God and in the humil- 
ity of its dependence thereon, realizes that 
all things are its own by right—which 
right is the right of Love. 

But Love has more than rights. It has 
privilege. The privilege of Love is beauty. 
To those who do not know, beauty is the 
inspiration of Love. But they whose knowl- 
edge flows through the high, deep channels 
of loving know that beauty is born of Love. 
Think you the woman beautiful inspires 
your sentimental Love? Oh, no! It is your 
Love that proclaims her beautiful. <A 
hundred men have seen her and passed on. 
You, too, perhaps, have seen her through- 
out the long winter, but your greeting was 
cold as the wind. She was much like other 
women. Then, on a day when spring had 
come, when birds sang, and young green 
things came out of the earth, and the air 
was laden with violet scent, you came upon 
her. And lo! her beauty felled you, and 
you worshiped her. 

Have you not noticed the fickleness of 
landscapes—‘‘beautiful’’ landscapes? Per- 
haps you think their beauty is intrinsic, 
and stands complete and positive to invoke 
admiring Love. Notso. At least, not so 
to-day. Last week it did seem so. The 
harbor was a port in sunny Italy, and the 
sails were angels’ wings, flapping with 
the breath of happy sighs. There were 
purple shadows and half-toned lights and 
diamond-crested waves. But He was there 
or She was there; and Love was there, of 
course. To-day—strange how these beau- 
ties fade—a patch of dirty water in an 
inlet; a group of busy boats with grimy 
sails; a bustling wharf with evil-smelling 
chimneys, and over all a dull, gray, leaden 
shade. Think you that beauty creates our 
Love? It isnot so. Our Love brings out 
the beauty. It is the song in our hearts 
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that fills the world with melody. It is the 
hope within us that makes life good and 
glad. It is the faith in our breasts that 
makes all mankind faithful. It is the truth 
within us that makes us find truth every- 
where. With Love in our souls, the priv- 
ilege of beauty is ever present. With Love 
in our daily living, wemay scent the beauty 
under cover, and probe the ugly surface to 
bring it into light. For everything that 
is, whether of nature or human nature, has 
beauty in it. All things and all conditions 
are the handiwork of a God of Love and 
Beauty. Whatever of ugliness or meanness 
prevails is the result of human manipula- 
tion; and that result, be it ever so deep, so 
hardened, or steeped in sin or self, must 
yield to that great force which God puts 
at our disposal: the force of Love. For 
Love is God Himself; its agency is divine; 
its efficiency supreme. 

Love is the blood that must flow through 
the veins of every enduring institution. 
Religion, art, science, education, culture— 
what are these without Love? They are 
nothing. They are less than that. They 
are weak imitations, pitiable makeshifts, 
gaudy buildings without foundations, mon- 
uments to human pride and folly and fail- 
ure. The religion that places creeds before 
Love places man before God. The religion 
of Christ was Love, and his life proved its 
power. , Through all the world it rang, 
and it is still ringing. Through centuries 
it has lived, and it will live forever. Why? 
Because it was Love, and Love can never 
die. Because it was out of His soul He 
spoke; and the soul of man listens. It 
was not a religion of rites, nor creeds, nor 
class, nor condition, nor kind. It took 
no thought of the body, nor of material 
things, nor of custom, distinction or preju- 
dice. It was a religion of heart and mind 
and soul. It was Love in the wide, full, 
limitless sense; and such and only such 
religion can take hold of the heart of man, 
and reach the soul, and fulfil its promise 
of life eternal. 

It is so with art. The art that lives is 
the art that loves; for of art Love is the 
soul, without which there can be no life. 
It is not the blending of colors nor the 
fine perspective that makes the painter a 
master. It is his power to paint his heart 
upon the canvas, that its message may 
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strike an answering chord in our’s while 
we look. It is not for rhetoric, nor plot, 
nor wit, nor wisdom, that the author is 
counted great. It is for how much of his 
soul gets into his work and wakes the souls 
of his fellows. It is not for beautiful lines 
that the sculptor wins his laurels. The 
lines may be ugly, the grouping awkward, 
the figures hideous. But if there be that 
in the statue which seems to warm the cold 
marble; if, ignorant of art, or judges of 
its technique, we thrill before its spell and 
forget to gauge its fine points, then has the 
soul of the sculptor carved its message in 
his work. So are names carved on art’s 
immortal tablet. 

With science it is not different. The 
scientist who makes the great strides is not 
he who is working for dollars. He must 
love his work. He must love the cause 
of the common good. He toils for the 
enlightenment of humanity. He seeks for 
truth, that he may add it to the universal 
knowledge. 

And education—what does it mean to 
the man who knows not Love? What are 
facts and figures to him who has no means 
of applying them to living truths? That 
education which does not appeal to a man’s 
soul cannot instil true knowledge. It’s 
product is shallow and futile and ephem- 
eral. It does not get at the root of all 
knowledge, and has no foundation on which 
to rest. Unlike the education based on 
loving, it shrinks instead of growing. Its 
victim loses the flow of intercourse with 
great minds, because he has nothing really 
in common with them; and minds take no 
more than they can assimilate. When age 
and failing memory overtake him, the texts 
and tables that constituted his imitation 
learning forsake him; his imitation person- 
ality is gone; and the broad, enlightened 
soul that shows in character and outlives 
mind and matter and human senses, is not 
his, as it has never been. 

Culture without Love is as paradoxical 
as wind without weather. Culture has 
latterly come to be, like Love, a much- 
abused term. There is a counterfeit 
culture that has great vogue in modern 
society. It is a veneer affected by the vul- 
gar, and to the vulgar resembles gentility. 
Its foundations are as shaky as their for- 
tunes or establishments, which rest upon 
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credit and wheat which may never be 
cropped. Love is the only means to cul- 
ture. Truth and gentleness, honor and 


honesty, faith and endurance—all the at- 
tributes of loving are the constituent parts 
of culture. There is no other means for 
its attainment. Fortune, favor, travel, or 
familiarity with the fine arts bring one 
no nearer to this envied goal. Culture is the 
flower of knowledge; and the way to pluck 
it is loving. 

Then, if Love be the open sesame to all 
things good, why are not all men lovers? 
Because the great human weakness is moral 
and spiritual short-sightedness. In our selfish 
desire for acquisition we see only the present 
gain. We cannot sufficiently remove our- 
selves from self-interest to get a good per- 
spective of the distance into the future. We 
are not willing to invest our talents in the 
government bonds of humanity, though the 
interest be compound and sure. We rather 
would discount their earnings, and squander 
the proceeds in dross. 

Yet all mankind is born with an equal 
chance for the highest. All human condi- 
tions are equalized by Love, and Love is the 
soul and life of man. The equalizer dwells 
within him. The chance of the rich and 
mighty is no greater nor less than the 
chance of the poor and lowly to see God 
and establish between the universal soul 
and the individual soul that relationship 
which makes men giants. Love takes no 
reckoning of material things and human 
conditions. Heredity, temperament, en- 
vironment—these cannot hold Love back if 
the mind is wakened to its worth, and the 
will would send it forth. Love is not pas- 
sive business. It is action. The golden 
fruit of fortune does not fall into our laps. 
It hangs high, and we must climb for it. 
We must work if we would benefit. We 
must sow if we would reap. We are not 
born loving, we must achieve it. Some 
of us inherit a natural tendency for lov- 
ing; but that may mean much or little. 
Some of us inherit a natural tendency for 
work, yet forever remain drones because 
the tendency is not developed. Inherited 
tendency may simplify a chesen course, but 
it wins us no battles. Capacity and power 
are what constitute our strength, and these 
are developed by utilization. There is 
no life devoid of obstacles. It is the 














conquering of them that makes our loving 
strong. 

Out of innumerable loveless lives comes 
this lame excuse: ‘‘I am not demonstrative ; 
it is not my nature to be so.’’ Do you 
know why it is not their nature to be so? 

Because they are too calculating to have 
an impulse; because they are too selfish to 
contribute a part of themselves to the hap- 
piness of others. They who love him often 
say of such a one: ‘‘He is not demonstra- 
tive, but he will do things for you.’’ 
Why will he do things for you? Because 
his conscience revolts, and he hopes to 
compromise his debt in this sneaking, half- 
souled fashion. It is doubtful if these 
‘‘undemonstrative’’ ones would as calmly 
confess: ‘‘I am a thief, and I am a liar.’’ 
Yet they rob mankind of the highest 
good that is due from each man to his fel- 
lows, and with a storehouse of love that has 
never been opened, declare themselves in- 
solvent. 

The Great Justice must deal gently with 
those men and women who, by bonds of 
blood or marriage, are compelled to strug- 


gle in this ‘‘undemonstrative’’ environ- 
ment. Too often is the soul that soars to 


universal Love discouraged by its individual 
loving. Yet the higher, broader Love may 
lead from the love of one to one, if faith and 
unselfishness and high ideals come out of 
it. That emotion of the senses which is 
prompted by selfish desire is not love. 
They love according to this fashion, who 
cry ‘‘Love is not real, it cannot last; Love 
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changes.’’ Of course, Love changes. There- 
in is one proof of its realness. The maxim 
of the world is change; nothing can stand 
still. The change of Love is growth. He 
who has Love in his heart, each day outgrows 
the bounds of yesterday. If that which in- 
spired his Love fails likewise to grow, it 
cannot hold it. If the potted plant be- 
comes a tree, can the old pot hold the 
growth? If the reservoir swell by the 
season’s rains, can the old structure hold 
the waters? Into that nature where 
genuine Love takes hold there must come 
growth. If this man or this woman, in 
whom rested the first tender shoots of our 
Love, does not expand proportionate to the 
growth of its full flowering, he or she 
cannot hold it. If the waters of knowl- 
edge and power and progress have swelled 
within us, the heart that held their first 
weak ebb and flow must grow to meet the 
new demand or lose its right to ownership. 
The rarest bloom of civilization.and culture 
is a great, intelligent, progressive Love; but 
it will not flourish in dead soil. If we 
would keep alive the Love that is ours, we 
must succor it. If we would have all the 
fruit of its branches fall within our own 
domain,we must extend our garden to the 
limits of its farthest-reaching arms. So 
may we sustain and encourage that other 
Love; sO may we attain to greater fulfil- 
ments and deeper joys; and so, from the 
individual embodiment of nobility, pass 
on to the higher and grander embodiment 
of the universal. 
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es see,’’ said Clutcher, quietly, ‘‘you 

are simply bucking against an ava- 
lanche when you refuse to meet the Com- 
pany on these terms. Why, man, if you 
had half adozen real-estate agents at work 


on outfit, they couldn’t get a better 


your 
you!’’ 

don’t seem to take in,’ 
‘*that I don’t want to sell! 
wholesale flour-house here 


so—you've had your turn at being 


price for 

‘You 
Haskins, 
the only 

** Just 
cock of the walk long enough.’ 

‘*And my business is admired by every 
I built it up from 
I am just 


retorted 
I own 


” 


man and boy in town. 
nothing. It suits me exactly. 
beginning to get real satisfaction out of it. 
And—and it’s—I don’t know how to ex- 
plain—but it’s the foundation of the earth 
to me. You offer me a fairly large sum, 
but, Clutcher, that means I must go toa 
new town, that I must build all over 
again !"’ 

‘*You’ll have money to start with.’’ 

‘‘Is money everything? I am part of 
the town here—I—— 

‘*Well,’’ interrupted Clutcher, bruskly, 
‘‘the matter stands this way: either you 
take the Company’s figures, and move, 


os 


giving us proper room for our big store, or 
else you fight the opposition we shall pit 
If you think you can compete 
But you've about 


against you. 
with us, why, try it. 
the chance a rat would have against an 
elephant.’ 

‘*Even arat,’’ retorted Haskins, sullenly, 
‘will show a good fight in a corner.’’ 
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‘‘All right, a-a-ll right,’’ drawled 
Clutcher, philosophically. ‘‘But the Com- 
pany has decided on this as a good dis- 
tributing-point for their flour. This will 
make the twentieth store I’ve built up for 
them, and you're the first fellow that 
didn’t have the sense to knuckle under.’’ 

‘*The cowardice, you mean!’’ said Has- 
kins, bitterly. The other merely shrugged 
his shoulders as he left Haskins’ office. 

That was a hard winter in Z——-, but it 
was light on the heads of families in 
one particular. Flour, which was expensive 
enough elsewhere, was astonishingly cheap 
in Z——. It did not go down rapidly at 
first. When the Company’s big red build- 
ing opened business, there was a drop of 
five cents on the hundred. Haskins met 
it promptly, as soon as his established cus- 
tomers complained of the difference. The 
Company immediately doubled the fall, and 
Haskins again met it promptly and bravely. 
Clutcher shrugged his shoulders. He was 
not inclined to waste his company’s money, 
and, being in no hurry, was willing to take 
things slowly, else he would have dropped 
fifty per centin a day. But if you can kill 
aman, metaphorically speaking, for twenty 
per cent instead of fifty, it certainly would 
be folly to throw away the difference. He 
made no effort to avoid Haskins. When 
he met the merchant on the street, no one 
greeted him more cheerfully than Clutcher, 
and it was Clutcher himself who sauntered 
into Haskins’ office after the third drop— 
the twenty per cent was gone then—just as 
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the latter was assuring his largest customer, 
through set teeth, that he would, of course, 
make a fresh reduction. 

Newton Pratt, the customer in question, 
searched Haskins with kindly and pitying 
eyes. He saw that the merchant’s whole 
personality seemed changed, for all the 
passions of Haskins’ soul, long unstirred in 
his successful commercial life, were storm- 
ing up against this ponderous fiat which 

ground into him with such 


was being 
amiable calmness. What he felt, Haskins 
He had a self- 


could not wholly express. 
made man’s limited vocabulary, but his 
face and figure spoke for him. His skin 
had taken on the unwholesome pallor of 
constant anxiety. Under his eyes lay the 
purple signet of sleepless nights, his 
shoulders rounded under a new stoop, but 
beneath all this, shone the suilen courage 
of one undaunted by a forlorn hope. 

‘‘T ain’t asking this cut,’’ said Pratt, 
concernedly, ‘‘because I want to see you 
pressed an inch harder, Haskins—you know 
that. I'd rather buy at this price from 
the Company. They can afford it—you 
can't.”’ 

‘*That’s just what I say,’’ volunteered 
a brisk Voice. Clutcher came smiling up 
to the merchant’s desk, pulling off a well- 
fitting dogskin glove as he spoke. ‘‘Did 
you get my letter yesterday, Mr. Haskins.’’ 
Haskins looked at the other with a smol- 
dering fire in his glance. 

‘*Yes, I got it—got your damned piece 
of brass—offering me just a third less for 
my business than you did at first !’’ 

‘* Just so—because that’s business,’’ re- 
turned Clutcher. ‘‘Don’t you understand 
that something had to cofhe out for this 
twenty-cent cut? You have put it out of 
our power to offer you more. Surely, Mr. 
Pratt, you can help me to make him com- 
prehend that !’’ 

Pratt looked at both uneasily. He was 
a man who hated to play buffer between 
two opposing forces. He was an old friend 
of Haskins, but, then, he had no intention 
of offending Clutcher, for he foresaw a 
steady increase in the Company’s star, and 
an equally steady waningin Haskins’. As 
Pratt and all the re- 
could 


a matter of course, 
mainder of Haskins’ old 
have afforded to ignore the Company com- 
pletely, and have paid Haskins the old scale 


customers 
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of prices until the opposition left in despair, 
but Haskins was not mad enough to expect 
cooperation of this sort from mere friend- 
liness. 

Pratt endeavored to conciliate both. 

‘*Mr. Clutcher is right in one sense, ’’ he 
said, smoothly, his pale-blue eyes averted 
from his friend. ‘*You can’t afford it, 
Haskins—there’s your wife and boy, you 


know. Even though the offer has—has 


depreciated—a little—mightn’t it be better 


to take it than to—to wait until matters 
—get worse?”’ 

As he spoke, Haskins listened in swiftly 
growing bitterness. Would none of them 
understand? To sell—and now for a third 
less than his business was worth—would 
not only his business, but his 
courage—his manhood. This place was 
his, bought by years of toil. He looked at 
Clutcher with strained vision, and sud- 
denly the smiling agent took on the dis- 
torted lines of a great sea-creature, reach- 
ing out soft tentacles—infinitely more 
dangerous to meet than burnished steel. 

Haskins rose from his office chair, pant- 
ing slightly, his bloodshot eyes alight 
with what looked to Pratt insanity. 
Then he leaned forward—his eyes full on 
Clutcher’s. 

‘*To hell with you!’’ he said, in a low 
but full voice. ‘‘Get out of my office be- 
fore I send you there!’’ 

And Clutcher went. 

Haskins stumbled home that night on 
clumsy feet, wondering dully where his old 
elasticity was gone. His wife, a pretty, 
shallow, little woman-—the type that so 
many men choose because as girls they 
seemed so impressed by masculine gran- 
deur—attacked him with the feeble but 
irritating persistence of a hen sparrow. 

‘‘T had an awful morning with that 
Swede girl,’’ she declared, as soon as they 
were at dinner. ‘‘Believe she tried to be 
stupider than she And that Miss 
Wrenham is no dressmaker at all—though 
she does work for lots of good people. 
She’s a regular newsmonger—and, oh, 
Peter, she says all over town that 
you’re trying to ruin us—selling so cheap ! 
I wouldn't sell cheap if I were you. We 
have to pay high prices for everything. 
And if it’s that Mr. Clutcher who’s taken 
such an unnecessary spite against you, why 


be selling, 


is! 


it’s 
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don’t you bring him here to dinner some 
day? For when he sees what kind of 
people we are—there’s Sister Kate, too. 
You know we asked her here for this 
month, and she’s so pretty —though people 
say she hasn’t my chic air—but she’d 
make an impression on him. Perhaps, then 
he wouldn’t be so horrid! Can’t you bring 
him here?’’ 

Haskins rose from his half-finished soup 
and, with an oath, flung from the room. 
Up-stairs he went to the nursery, where 
little John in his night-dress was sitting 
in his nurse’s lap, hearing a story before he 
went to bed. Haskins took the child, and 
told the woman she might go for the 
night. John allowed the exchange de- 
lightedly. 

‘‘T got somfing to show you, Pappy,’ 
he confided, happily. ‘‘New  pickshur- 
book !”’ 

He dropped to the floor from ‘his father’s 
knees, and brought from under his pillow 
a gorgeously illustrated little pasteboard 
affair—describing the progress of a much- 
befeathered knight.* 

‘*He was such a bwave man, **commented 
the baby, from the eagerness of five years. 
‘‘Couldn’t nuffin beat him, he was so 
bwave. I like bwave people best. Are 
you bwave, Pappy?”’ 

‘*God bless you—I try to be,’’ said Has- 
kins, and the little arms clasping his neck 
gave him new courage. : 

But that evening Clutcher sat scribbling 
hastily at his desk in the Company’s big 
red building. 


’ 


‘*Messrs. BLANK AND Co., 

‘‘Dear Sirs: I have done all I could 
to save money on Haskins, but he is the 
hardest man to break I ever tackled—acts 
like a bull-headed fool, and needs a stiff 
It’s no use playing with him any 
longer. To-morrow I make a clean cut of 
forty per cent more. That will finish 
him. He’d have gone under before, but-a 
good many of his customers stood by him 
better than I calculated. However, I made 
it plain to Pratt (he’s Haskins’ biggest fish) 
that if he gave another order to anybody 
but us that I'd play smash with his credit 
when he wanted it, and I’ve got him well 
landed on our side. He'll clear out by 
New-year.”’ 


dose ! 


IN TIMES OF PEACE—FICTION. 


New-year’s day, always a universal holi- 
day in Z——, dawned fair and clear. 
Moved by an impulse to get as far as pos- 
sible from his office, Haskins strolled across 
the common, trying not to think. 

But his thoughts, like importunate beg- 
gars, swarmed at Memory’s gate, and tor- 
tured him. A new communication from 
Clutcher, offering him a last pittance (now 
dwindled to a sum that seemed a deadly 
insult), burned in his brain. 

Then the church-bells clanged out invi- 
tingly, and Haskins, who had not been to 
church for years, turned to them with a 
blessed sense of relief. 

He remembered that a certain famous 
bishop was to preach a New-year sermon 
in Z , and he entered the church. 

The usher directed him softly to a pew. 
As he glided in, Haskins sank on the 
cushions with a new sense of relief. He 
had made up his mind as to what he was 
about to receive, and was thankful in 
advance. 

Glancing up, he saw that Clutcher had 
decerously established himself in a nearby 
seat; but the sight did not trouble him. 
He had come to learn how to face such 
as he—the'bishop would know. 

As to Clutcher himself, he seemed in a 
sort of religious abstraction well adapted 
to prayerful preparation. In reality, he 
was figuring on the profits likely to be 
derived from a private investment of his 
own, and wishing he was in his office. He 
did not go farther than the mere wish, 
however, for whenever he established new 
stores for the Company, he made it a rule 
to comply with the most ideal conditions of 
life—and his contributions to the plate 
were of marked value. 

At last ‘the bishop, robed and benignant, 
entered—at last the sermon began. 

‘‘In the dawn of the glorious year now 
before us,’’ said the trained tones, penetra- 
ting the whole church, ‘‘I have selected 
for my text one of the most radiant expres- 
sions of exaltation given us—‘ How beauti- 
ful upon the mountain are the feet of them 
that bring good tidings!’ And what are 
the tidings?’’ pursued the speaker. ‘‘They 
are tidings of peace! Not long ago we 
were at war. Now, all that is over—the 
sun of peace shines upon us—the dove 
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bears her olive-branch on glad wings! 
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The voice flowed on steadily—the de- 
livery was finished, almost exquisite. Has- 
kins did not lose a word as he sat there 
listening, listening. For half an hour the 
great man devoted himself rapturously to 
painting the ways and the gifts of peace. 
He ended with his accustomed eloquence. 

‘*Man wars longer against man! 
At last, 
thank fully 
and smiling- 
ly, we turn 
atten- 
en- 


no 


our 
tion to 
joying the 
immense re- 
sources be- 
stowed upon 
our country. 
At last, we 
look happily 
at each oth- 
er, and no 
man lifts his 
hand against 
his brother. 
The = splen- 
dor of War 
has been 
stripped a- 
side. We 
have seen 
her foulness 
and her tal- 
ons—those 
talons which 
strike re- 
lentlessly 
into the 
weak ! Glad, 
indeed, are 
these tidings 
—that over 
us broods 
the Dove— 
sweet, all- 
comforting, 
hope-inspiring Dove of Peace!’’ 
Haskins walked blindly away from the 
church. The sermon sang in his ears; 
each sentence stung him like fire. Peace! 
A very mockery of hell! There surged 
over his remembrance a thousand things 
which he had heard and seen in business 
life which had scarcely attracted his atten- 
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tion then, because they did not touch him 
personally. Now, the face of all Nature 
was changed to him. Under the smug, 
smiling faces of the bustling commercial 
leaders he saw the snarling, fanged jaws of 
werwolves, swift to take any disguise. 
**The splendor of War has been stripped 
aside! We have seen her foulness and her 
talons!’’ 

Was this 
meat to 
make a man 
strong, this 
empty boast 
belied by 
each day's 
transaction 
inthe marts? 
He laughed 
outright. 
There came 
to him a 
strange vi- 
sion—a dis- 
tinct picture 
of “human 
who 
each 


beasts, 
seized 
other by the 
the 
pit- 


throat : 
strong 
ted against 
the weak. 
Here was no 
thunder of 
the cannon, 
no shouting 
captains, no 
frank- 
ness of bar- 
barity, but 
devilish 


open 


cunning sat 
incarnate. 
If this was 
peace, better 
that other 
peace where no man holds advantage but 
all share a handful of dust in common. 

The preacher shook his head gravely 
over the morning’s report of another sui- 
cide, and one of his admirers said enthusi- 
astically: ‘‘If he could only have heard 
you yesterday, he would have been glad to 
live.’ 


COMMENTED THE BABY.” 
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OF A PROFESSION. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN VOCATION AND AVOCATION. 


By James H. CANFIELD, 


Librarian Columbia University. 


YOUNG man whose general betterment 

is of constant interest to me, asks me 

to ‘‘express on paper, and in simple 

phrase,’’ the proper relations of vocation 

and avocation, and to explain the true 

place and value of each. This will be 

more easily accomplished, and in a more 

satisfactory way, if a concrete case is taken 
by way of illustration. 

George Brown (which is not his name, 
of course) is just starting in life ‘‘for him- 
self,’’ as the phrase goes. That is, he is 
to depend hereafter upon his own earnings 
for his maintenance and expenditures—no 
matter what his inheritance or social po- 
sition may be. I hope he is to do this, be- 
cause he will be better and wiser and stronger 
for doing it, because, in this way, more 
surely than in any other way, he will learn 
the value of a dollar, because this experience 
will put him in sympathetic touch with 
other young men, and because through this 
experience he will come to a better general 
understanding of the problems of life. He 


may not have left home, but if not, he has 
sufficient self-respect to pay into the family 
purse what he would expect to pay or be 
able to pay elsewhere; and his parents have 
sufficient intelligence to permit, even to 
require, him to do this, no matter what 
use they may make of the amount thus 


received. If his own willingness and good 
sense, and that of his parents, are wanting 
at this initial and crucial point, then he 
will not serve the purpose of this article, 
and we may fairly question whether he is 
very apt to serve any other good purpose 
whatever. 

He has chosen his profession or business ; 
his ‘‘calling,’’ as the quaint phrase once 
ran in our early mother tongue; his ‘‘vo- 
cation,’’ if one prefers the more anciently 
classic word. To this he naturally and 
properly and necessarily will give by far 
the greater part of his thought and time 
and strength. His general object and aim 
and ambition must be at least this: to be 
able to live as a breadwinner, a citizen, a 
husband (house-bond), a father and an 
American citizen ought to live. A funda- 
mental characteristic of such a life will be 


his financial independence. The first duty 
of every young man, of every man for 
that matter, is to see to it that society is 
in no respect burdened by his existence. 
This is the least which may be expected of 
him. He does not rise to the plane of 
positive force until he passes this point. 
Just as far as he falls short of this he is a 
mere negation, he is not to be counted 
among the integers which make up the sum 
of life, he is really a minus quantity, he 
remains on the wrong side of the decimal 
point, he is not a whole man, but a frac- 
tion of a man—and the chances are about 
even that he will be a rather vulgar fraction 
at that. Those who are so unfortunate as to 
occupy this position through physical or 
mental weakness, or through general ina- 
bility to cope with the world, are to be 
pitied; and society very properly makes 
generous provision for them in various 
ways and by means of different institutions, 
eleemosynary and other. In sane and 
wholesome society, all others are either 
spurred or spurned, as they are either nat- 
urally indolent or wilfully neglect both 
duty and opportunity. The best Amer- 
ican society has neither place nor rec- 
ognition for the unnecessarily dependent 
man. It is rapidly coming to the same 
opinion about the unnecessarily dependent 
woman: but that is another story. 

Young Brown will have little if any 
time, during the first years, at least, for 
anything but his vocation. He must 
master this in all its details, if he is to 
succeed, and this is no easy task. He must 
ultimately, even very soon, do far more 
than this; for he must give to it new life, 
he must invest in it that which is much 
better and even more necessary than capital 
—himself; he must put into it much of 
his own youth and strength, his own 
enthusiasm, his own invention. Fora time, 
at least, it must be practically his one 
thought, his constant and beloved com- 
panion by night and by day. Only such 
complete absorption insures success, only 
in this way will he be able to see all the 
possibilities of the situation. Quite con- 
trary to the old adage, love is not blind— 
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as the young woman remarked when she 
asserted that she could see ten times as 
much in her fiancé as her family could dis- 
cover—and entire devotion is surely and 
constantly rewarded by clearer insight and 
larger vision and a broader and constantly 
extending horizon. No young man may 
hope for immediate and reasonable success 
who is not willing to give himself most 
unreservedly to his task. 

This spirit makes practically impossible 
at the start all talk about hours and holi- 
days and many other conditions in which 
only too many young fellows show alto- 
gether too much interest. When a doting 
father asked Edison to give his son a single 
or cardinal principle of approved action, 
the Wizard of Menlo Park said: ‘‘Tell him 
never to look at the eclock.’’ A young 
man may find himself in a given position 
through family influence or good fortune 
—by ‘‘luck,’’ as some say—but in these 
days he cannot long hold the position by 
luck or influence, and he surely will not 
find promotion in this way. The clerk 
who comes to his place exactly on time, 
who changes his coat and takes off his cuffs 
and arranges his desk on his employer’s 
time, who at the close of the day makes all 
his preparations to leave again on his em- 
ployer’s time, who insists upon having 
every legal holiday at his own disposal, and 
who demands extra pay for every extra 
hour, or sulks if this is not offered him 
without the demand, is sure to be dropped 
just as soon as the office force can be 
lessened or a better and wiser man found 
to take his place. The man who makes his 
employer’s business his own, who thinks 
nothing of a little extra time at either end 
of the day, and gives small heed to even a 
great deal of extra time at the close of the 
month, who always does something more 
than is asked of him, and knows much 
more than is expected, soon becomes so 
necessary to the business that, in the lan- 
guage of the street, ‘the holds the whip- 
hand.’’ <A well-known Philadelphia mer- 
chant once said that he would not give a 
penny a week for an office-boy who did 
not say ‘‘we’’ when speaking of his em- 
ployers, and who would not fight to a finish 
the boy from the neighboring office who 
dared exhibit the slightest doubt as to the 
superiority of the firm in its personnel, 
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undertakings and methods. I know very 
well that occasionally an employer will 
take all such loyal and extra service with- 
out appreciation and without a thought of 
recognition or reward of any kind; but 
such men are rare in the modern business 
world. It is more often true that even a 
slight amount of interest and faithfulness is 
quickly recognized, and that the average 
business man contents himself, or, for some 
reason, feels that he must content himself, 
with very ordinary service, rendered in a 
rather grudging spirit. 

There is another reason why young 
Brown is so wisely absorbed in his vocation 
at the very start. At present he has the 
strength of body and mind to endure the 
extra strain. Nature seems to haye made 
due provision for a long pull and a strong 
pull, just at this time of special need. 
He can make a much swifter pace, over a 
longer course, than will be possible later 
in life. And just now he very rightly has 
few if any social demands upon his time 
and strength, and as yet no domestic ties 
bind him in any fashion whatever. This 
is his sunshine period, in which it behooves 
him to make hay from sunrise to sunset, 
and even to get a load or two in after dark. 
And this is only one proof of the folly of 
many of the restrictions self-imposed upon 
labor of every description, in these days 
of still crude efforts to secure and maintain 
organization: organization which is ex- 
tremely valuable in its place, and without 
doubt beneficent in spite of much un- 
wisdom. Young Brown, strong and en- 
thusiastic, does not need to be limited to 
eight hours a day; the half-holiday on each 
Saturday is a positive temptation to much 
that is evil—and all evil is enervating and 
destructive—and the limitations placed 
upon his efforts by most unions are dis- 
couraging in the extreme. Unless, of 
course, it is understood from the start that 
he is to remain where he begins, without 
hope of advancement or betterment. No 
more convincing proof of this is needed 
than the rapid rise of the men who are not 
so hampered, and the betterment in posi- 
tion and condition which comes to those 
who have more freedom of choice and 
action. Young Brown needs that which 
every American youth ought to have: right 
of way, and right to determine which way. 
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Just now, in his youth, he should be per- 
mitted to prepare for the future by more 
than ordinary effort and by something other 
and far better than machine-regulated 
activity. A young bookbinder said re- 
cently: ‘‘I do not need the short hours 
nor the too-frequent holidays; indeed, I 
do not know what todo with them. I 
would like to work as I please, overtime if 
I think best, by piece-work, without limit, 
if I prefer. I have a mother to support, 
and the best girl in the world is patiently 
waiting for me to marry her; and I can do 
both comfortably and well, and beth very 
soon, if I may be allowed to set my own 
pace. I wish to get ahead a little, earn a 
little more, and to bank just a little money 
to be used for rent of a larger apartment, 
and for furnishing it just a little better 
when I can have a home of my own, and 
to leave a small sum for the day of unfor- 
seen idleness or for the unexpected demands 
of sickness or the like. Later—a few 
years from now—I may be glad of an oc- 
casional holiday, but I think I can care for 
that when the time comes: but not now. It 
is very hard to be compelled to be idle when 
there ‘is so much which I both want and 
need.’’ He was entirely right. Difficult 
though it may be to draw the line and to 
adjust all conflicting interests, in some way 
there must be found free play for this vigor 
and energy and enthusiasm and ambition 
of youth. 

And so young Brown is all absorbed in 
his vocation. His work ‘‘calls’’ him con- 
tinually, its voice is ever in his ear, and he 
answers eagerly and with full surrender. 
If he does not, he is surely doomed to dis- 
appointment, to life on the dull, uninter- 
esting plane of mediocrity; to have his 
work master him rather than to master his 
work himself, to be bound rather than to 
be free, to go to his task in the spirit of a 
serf rather than to experience the joy of 
living and the sense of power. If there is 
to be no joy in labor, then life is not worth 
the living. If there is to be nothing but 
the sweat and grime and smirch of toil, 
then men can have no heart for this life. 
If there is to be no initiative, no free play 
of imagination and ingenuity, no exercise 
of creative genius, nothing but dull plod- 
ding, the dreary round of the treadmill, 
unremitting and wearying toil—then cour- 
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age and hope and inspiration have ceased 
to be. Surely youth has a right to expect 
the very contrary of all this, no matter 
how humble the position, no matter how 
small the beginning. 

But Brown must recognize that even the 
stoutest bow cannot remain continually 
bent and retain its elasticity. Soon there 
will be no joyous twang to the string, and 
but a short and uncertain flight of the 
arrow, if thumb and finger are forever at 
the ear. And so, from the very start, 
Brown will wisely and intelligently care for 
his recreation—his re-creation, that which 
makes good his losses, which makes him 
over again, which renews his strength. His 
first and most easily secured rest and 
change will come on his Sundays. Waiv- 
ing entirely any present discussion of re- 
ligious or spiritual obligations or opportu- 
nities, though both have their place, and 
will secure due and glad recognition in all 
sane and complete lives—he will keep the 
seventh day sacred to higher thoughts, 
and devote its hours to very different oc- 
cupations than those which have filled the 
other six. If he is shut in between four 
walls, at the bottom of a man-made cajion, 
during the week, he will go far afield on 
the Sabbath; and will be sweeter and 
cleaner and stronger because he has bathed 
in God’s sunlight and has let God’s breezes 
blow aside the cobwebs which are so con- 
stantly gathering over the human soul. 
If he must busy himself for six-sevenths of 
his time with the complexities and per- 
plexities of trade and commerce and finance, 
he will take a long swim in the sea of hu- 
manity on the one day when bolts and bars 
and silence reign supreme even in Wall 
Street. If he is pushing on and up by 
meeting the technical demands of some one 
of the learned professions—and the number 
of these and the rewards of them have 
been marvelously increased in recent years 
—he will turn aside, on this day of days, 
to the companionship of the best men and 
the best women of all ages, commonly 
called books. If he has but scant time 
during the week for a kindly word ora 
considerate deed, he will make some hour 
of this day bright with his thoughtfulness, 
memorable for his manifestation of affec- 
tionate solicitude, full of good cheer be- 
cause of his human service. 















And to this use of the day of rest he will 
add some form of regular exercise during 
the week, as far as possible making this 
minister at the same time to the natural 
cravings of his social nature. If his means 
permit, he will join a bowling-club, or a 
cycling-club, or a tennis-club, or a golf- 
club, or some evening class in a well- 
equipped gymnasium; and if he cannot do 
this, he will walk and walk and walk again. 
He will not let any of this weary him nor 
become an absorbing passion. Unless he can 
turn back to his daily work refreshed in 
body and mind and spirit, he is surely go- 
ing wrong, and should at once change his 
course. Of exercise, social life, and recre- 
ation he will take no more than is really 
necessary to keep him in good fighting-trim. 
He is engaged inacontest in which he can- 
not afford to carry an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, accumulated by even an hour’s un- 
necessary indulgence or unwarranted ease. 
He cannot afford to go stale from overtrain- 
ing, overwork—that is absolutely fatal; 
but, on the other hand, he must watch 
himself closely, to see that there are no 
muscles flabby from disuse, that there is 
no loss of alertness and power. He must 
keep himself in the very pink of prime 
condition. 

So much for vocation and recreation. 
But there is one thing more needed 
make him a perfect man, to make his a 
well-balanced and perfect life: and that 
is an avocation. 

As the vocation is that which calls him, 
day by day, the avocation is that which 
salls him away from his chosen task and 
necessary pursuits, that which turns him 
aside from the beaten path—-the use and 
force of the letter ‘‘a’’ should be noticed in 
the three words. Recreation, as we ordina- 
rily use the term, is not enough, though an 
avocation is not opposed to this, is often 
included in it; indeed, later in life, may 
become the larger and better part of recrea- 
tion, or, at least, may secure results similar 
to those arising from recreation, though 
always other and more. Young Brown 
will early select some one subject or theme 
or form of activity, or some grouping of 
these, to which he will insistently and 
methodically and jntelligently give time and 
thought. Never to the neglect of duty or 
opportunity, but to the better fulfilment 


to 
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of both; never to overweariness of mind or 
body, but to the stimulating and strength- 
ening of each; never with undue with- 
drawal from human interests, but to the 
quickening of all sympathy and _ power. 
The temper with which a man turns to an 
avocation is that which says: ‘‘This one 
thing I will know, and know thoroughly; 
or, will do, and will do well.’’? It may 
even come to a determination to know or 
to do extraordinarily well, better than any 
other. It may be some particular line of 
science-investigation: as the study of plants 
or of birds or of some natural force and its 
application and uses—as electricity. It 
may be some art: as music, or drawing, 
or painting, or photography. It may be 
American history, or the history of inven- 
tion or production, or such wonderfully 
interesting subjects as municipal govern- 
ment, or civics, or sociology in general or 
some of its special features—such as labor 
and capital, trades-unions, penal and re- 
formatory institutions, and the like. The 
avocation may be pursued at home, through 
reading and thought; or afield, as in the 
long tramp-studies of birds and flowers and 
rocks and association with 
others, as in any of the hundred-and-one 
organizations, civil and ecclesiastical and 
social clubs and societies, known in modern 
American life; or by an intelligent combi- 
nation of two or more of these, which is 
the natural and probable outcome of turn- 
ing to an avocation at all. 

Young Brown will be sure to determine 
upon an avocation soon after he has settled 


soils; or in 


upon his vocation, because this supple- 
mental employment is exceedingly helpful 
from every point of view. It not only adds 
to the sum of his enjoyment, but it gives 
him a certain suppleness of mind and temper 
which is quite impossible in the man of 
only one idea, one purpose, one thought. 
It is very easy for even the best of men to 
get so deep in the rut of daily life as not to 
be able to see over the top of the rut at all. 
The avocation is that which broadens the 
tire of the heavily loaded vocation and 
keeps it from sinking either too rapidly or 
too far; it is the spring which prevents 
the load from becoming mere dead weight. 
The old saying that one should not live to 
work, but work to live is quite true and 
sound and philosophic, though there is 
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and 
idle 
persons imagine. the 
work side of the problem of existence, the 
life as something 


much more real life in well-chosen 
freely-chosen work than some rather 


The vocation is on 





avocation goes with life 
far more and better than mere existence: 
and some existence is mere, even though 
it seems crowded with what some foolish 
people choose to call success. A man is 
worth to himself just what he is capable of 
enjoying, and the avocation constantly in- 
creases that kind of capacity. Contenting 
himself with less, he may not be conscious 
of his loss: but the sad fact of loss remains. 
The world knows it and feels it, if the in- 
dividual does not. 

There are not a few illustrations of the 
avocation proving, in the long run, the 
better, the more desirable, the more truly 
remunerative of the two. This country 
will long recall with gratitude the great 
services rendered in its behalf by Edward 
Atkinson, economist and statistician, soci- 
ologist and humanitarian by avocation; by 
vocation, an accountant. Noone may doubt 
that the name of Stedman, the poet, the 
man of letters, will continue a household 
word, standing for all that is charming 
and sympathetic, yet intelligent and discern- 
ing in literary work and criticism, long 
after our children have forgotten that he 
was a banker. The avocation of Elihu 
Burritt—linguistic research—soon outran 
the vocation of blacksmithing: though he 
carried the title of ‘‘Learned Blacksmith’’ 
to his grave. Peter Cooper was never so 
deep in his business as to forget or to slight 
his almost lifelong study of the needs of 
the youth of New York City. When Abram 
Hewitt died, many were surprised to know 
that he had been a great and successful 
iron-master, so thoroughly had his avoca- 
tion of public service overshadowed his 
original calling. Robert Grant turns from 
his honored position on the bench, and 
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Weir Mitchell from his marvelous success 
in his chosen profession, to delight us with 
word-pictures in fascinating tales. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied almost without 
number, of those whose power and influ- 
ence have been enlarged, whose hold upon 
the confidence and esteem of their fellow 
men has been strengthened, and whose 
lives have been most remarkably intensified 
by the results of constant and faithful de- 
votion to an avocation wisely chosen in 
their earlier years. Nor must we forget 
the hundreds, even thousands, who, though 
unknown and restricted in resources and 
opportunities, have, nevertheless, added to 
their own joy of living as well as to the 
pleasure and gratification of others through 
definite and faithful connection with some 
one or more of the useful agencies of their 
times, or have brightened the lives of others 
as well as their own by intelligently and 
continuously giving the sacred ‘‘odd times’’ 
to some special pursuit. 

With the multiplication of public li- 
braries, evening schools and lecture courses, 
and with the opportunities offered by the 
present mastery of time and space by mod- 
ern methods of transportation—making the 
adjoining country easily tributary to the 
denizens of the metropolis; with the city, 
in the various manifestations of its life, 
forming one vast laboratory, in which con- 
tinually changing experiments are being 
constantly made, experiments and results 
open to the observation and inspection of 
all; with the news of the world on our 
breakfast-tables for a penny; with music 
and art and science superbly promoted by 
public expenditure; it surely is not difli- 
cult for one to select and to follow that 
‘*side-calling’’ which will increase the val- 
ue and success of his daily toil, will add 
largely to the zest of his life, and which 
may in time multiply many fold his services 
to mankind. 











By FrREDERIc C. Howe 












™ past few years have witnessed the the Mississippi, which Jefferson gave to 

disappearance of the frontier. It has America one hundred years ago, is sugges- 
been pushed on and on into the Pacific tiveof hisdemocracy. It is open-minded, 
Ocean. The West is no longer a place. At prairie-like in its thought and life. And 
‘state of mind.’’ The East, the people who have filled up the fourteen 


most it is a 


with its cities, schools, culture and wealth, States which comprise this territory, and 
has crowded on its rear, and left only its who have come together from the four quar- 
mental attitude as a distinguishing char- ters of the earth, are to have a grand birth- 
acteristic. And this new nation west of day centennial celebration—a_ celebration 
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not very unlike 
that of Phila- 
delphia, Chi- 
Buffalo 

other 


cago, 
the 
interna- 


and 

great 
tional exposi- 
the 
out- 


tions of 
world in 
ward form and 
beauty; but, in 
addition, it is 
an expression, 
in fugitive 
form, it is true, 
of the meaning 
and purposes of 
their life. 


Ever since 
the advent of 
Jackson to the 


Presidency, 
political power 
has been shift- 
ing toward the 
Prairie States. 
The East still 
writes our his- 
tory, it is true, 
but the West 
has made much 
of it. Some 
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day it will be 
its own spokes- 
then 
its meaning will 
become 


man, and 


articu- 
late. Inasense, 


the World's 
Fat at St. 
Louis is. stri- 


ving to express, 
in myriad 
forms, its reali- 
the 
prescience of 


zation of 


Jefferson in 
making the 
purchase, and 
the assurance of 
Talleyrand to 
the American 
envoys that it 


was a ‘‘great 


bargain’? that 
they had se- 


cured from Na- 
poleon for fif- 
teen million 
dollars. This 
territory of 


eight hundred 
and seventy- 
five thousand 
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square miles, which exceeds the original thir- 
teen States in area, and almost equals Europe 
in its expanse, is the granary of the world. 
It is the back yard of Europe and America, 
but it is a back yard with a population of 
seventeen millions of people, and it pos- 
sesses a wealth of resource that is capable of 
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caring from out its surplus for the needs of 
the entire Christian world. 

But the Exposition is no longer the 
‘*Louisiana Purchase Exposition, ’’ for it has 
become the ‘‘World’s Fair at St. Louis.’’ 
This is no metaphor born of mere ambitious 
desires. The managers have accepted the 
logic of events. The Exposition has burst 
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its confines—it is no longer local, sectional 
or even The original design of 
commemorating the purchase of Louisiana 


national. 


was inspiring enough, but the genius of 
the directors, and the generosity of the 
appropriations at their disposal, transcended 
any such limits. In a sense, the Exposition 
is an expression of the West, for the West 
is one of the great phenomena of an age 
almost weary with revolutionary events. 
And while this great stretch of territory, 
which is making States almost overnight, 
will receive its first complete expression, and 
will give its own ideals and ambitions to the 
enterprise, still, the directing of its energies 
has been entrusted to men who are ‘‘old 
hands’’ at exposition work, and who have 
come from all sections of America to ex- 
press the purpose of the Fair’s promoters. 
And they are working on a canvas world- 
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FIRST VISITORS. 


wide in its expanse. The ceremonies of 
Dedication Day, with its splendid pageantry 
and gathering of distinguished men, awoke 
St. Louis to this fact for the first time. 
The city had accepted the Fair—it has 
now come to believe in it. And an exam- 
ination of its present realizations and assur- 
ances confirms the poster announcements 








ILLINOIS STATE 


BUILDING, 


that it will be the greatest world’s fair in 
history, great in beauty, great in the mag- 
nitude and variety of exhibits, great as an 
educational force, but greatest of all asa 
social awakening of the West to an appre- 
ciation of its powers, and of the nations of 
the world to the meanings and powers of 
democracy at work and at play. 

It is true, expositions cannot be measured 
by their endowments, and yet endowments 
plus men will make an exposition. And 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis has both. It 
enjoys a larger fund than was ever before 
available for such a purpose. The City of 
St. Louis appropriated five millions of dol- 
lars for the Fair, 
added to this five million dollars, while the 
United States appropriated in all seven 
million dollars, making available from these 
three seventeen million 
And to this should be added 
four million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars more, appropriated 
by the several States and by 
private subscriptions for local 
exhibits, making a grand total 
of twenty-one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, not to 
speak of the many millions to 
be received from concessions, 
gate-receipts and the like. 

Conservative estimates of the 
expenditures to be made prior 
to the opening of the doors of 
the Fair, place the total figure 
at fifty million dollars, which 
does not include the millions to 
be spent by the promoters of 
amusements, entertainments, 
and other features of a similar 
nature. And the men who 


private subscriptions 


sources dollars. 
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have the spending of this 
immense of money, a 
sum more than three times the 
total original of the 
Louisiana Purchase, are, in 
the main, the same men who 
made the Chicago Fair, who 
represented the United States 
later were the 
spirits the 
3uffalo Exposition. 
The Exposition is located 
the western portion of 
Forest Reserve Park, and 
covers nearly twelve hundred acres of land, 
enclosed by asix-mile fence. The site offers 
unusual opportunities for architectural dis- 
play, being heavily wooded in part, and of 


sum 


cost 


at Paris, and 


controlling at 


in 


a gently undulating character. 

From an architectural point of view, the 
Exposition can only be conjectured. The 
Varied Industries, Machinery, Electricity, 
Suildings are the only 
The under- 


and Educational 
ones approaching completion. 
lying motive of the design of the Fair is 
that of main buildings radiating from the 
base of the hill, the axes being spacious 
flanked on either 


lagoons or avenues, 


forming the 


side by Greek colonnades, 


KS, 
Ptr 









CORNER OF ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 
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facades of the main buildings. The central 
feature, to which all else converges, will 
be an elaborate crescent of cascades, crowned 
at the crest of the hill by a semicircular 
colonnade. In the center, and at either 
end of the colonnade, are located three 
ornate buildings in the French Renaissance 
style. Cascades will descend into a central 
basin by successive plunges, eventually 
reaching the main lagoons, which traverse, 
like the ribs of a fan, the ground plan of 
the Exposition. On the crest of the hill, 
and as the completion of the axis, will be 
an imposing Festival Hall. It is to be 
used for large musical entertainments, 
opera, public meetings and the like. It is 
circular in form, and is surmounted by a 
dome one hundred and forty-five feet in 
width. The dome itself arises above the 
level of the terrace to a height of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one feet. In general di- 
mensions it will be one of the largest domes 


in existence, and will have a seating ca- 
pacity of between three thousand and four 
thousand people. 

Reaching out on either side of the Festi- 
val Hall is the Colonnade of States, one 
thousand feet long, made up of two rows 
of splendid Ionic columns sixty-five feet 
high, supporting a massive entablature. 
Within the Colonnade are statues symbolic 
of the States and Territories within the 
Louisiana Purchase, which statues have been 
designed by eminent sculptors. Some 
distance behind the Colonnade of States, 
and elevated above it by gently rising ter- 
races, is the Art Palace, which is to be 
erected in marble as a permanent structure 
for ultimate use as an art museum. 

At the other end of the main axis, and 
directly in front of the Festival Hall, at 
the lower end of the Grand Basin, will be 
the Louisiana Purchase Monument, an im- 
posing shaft one hundred feet high. At 
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its base four gigantic sculptured groups, 
indicating scenes of frontier life, will be 
located. 

Completely surrounding the main build- 
ings are the lagoons, all of which radiate 
from, and return to, the Grand Basin at the 
base of the hill. The general style of the 
architecture is that of rather ornate Re- 
naissance. 

The impression one receives of the Fair 
is that of bigness. It is planned on a uni- 
versal basis. It will be too big to be com- 
fortable. But so far as one can judge, 
nothing material is being sacrificed to mere 


size, but in expenditure, land and floor 
area, exhibits and achievements, it will 
undoubtedly surpass all of its predecessors, 
and establish a standard of expenditure 
and achievement which will render future 
world’s fairs almost impossible. 

The division of exhibits, in the hands of 
Frederick J. V. Skiff, comprises fifteen 
leading departments, each of which is pre- 
sided over by men distinguished in their 
respective spheres. And the treatment 
underlying each exhibit will be that of life 
and motion. It will be an exhibit of pro- 
cesses, not products. It will thus perform a 
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certain educational service by exhibiting to 
the visitor the operations of machine, mill 
and factory. It will be, in reality, an en- 
cyclopedia of society. It is a treatment of 
modern man in his diversified activities. 
This will be carried into industries, mining, 
agriculture, education, athletics, and even 
into the realm of government through 
the model municipality. In a sense, it will 
focalize society in the dawning days of 
the twentieth century, and mark a starting- 
point to the future. 

The names of Halsey C. Ives and the 
assistant director, Charles M. Kurtz, have 
become identified with the development of 
the fine arts in the United States. They 
have been the inspiring geniuses of many 
expositions. They gave America an ob- 
ject-lesson at Chicago, in 1893, and the 
St. Louis Fair is, ina sense, a monument of 
realization to their confidence in American 
genius to produce the beautiful as well as 
the useful. And St. Louis bred no jeal- 
ousies When she chose her own son, Mr. 
Ives, to be chief of the Department of 
Art. And he, like all true artists, treats 
his department with the spirit of de- 
mocracy. There is no aristocracy in his 
classification. All that is true and )eauti- 
ful is art. The jealous sisters, Painting 
and Sculpture, still have their high place, 
but that place is to be shared by every 
expression of the beautiful, whether on can- 
vas, in marble, plaster, wood, metal, glass, 
porcelain or other material. 

This is the first time in the history of 
international expositions that the door has 
been thrown wide open to all expressions 
of art, and the influence of such a generous 
spirit, once accepted, will mean much to 
the dignity of industrial life and feeling 
in the United States, if not in the world. 
It will mean that the silversmith, the 
glass-, wood- or metal-worker who creates 
an exquisite piece of workmanship will 
take his place in a craft, and will assume 
a position beside the worker on canvas or 
in marble. Such a dream inspired William 
Morris, and guides the sporadic attempts, 
started here and there, to give to labor 
something of the individuality and dignity 
which has been taken from it by the mill 
and machinery. 

At bottom, democracy makes for art. 
Democracy is the one thing in the world 







































that is not commonplace. The great art 
creations of the world have burst forth 
among a free people. It was the free citi- 
zens of Greece, of Rome, and of the medi- 
eval Italian cities who have produced the 
masterpieces of the world. And it is the 
mental, political and social freedom of 
America—the democracy of our life—that 
has stamped our own art with its individ- 
uality. 

And the St. Louis art exhibit is planned 
on a magnificent scale. The attitude of 
foreign governments is evidenced by the 
fact that France and Germany alone applied 
for three-fifths of the total space allotted 
to the fine arts for their exhibits. With 
one exception, all the States of Europe have 
requested space, while the United States 
will add to the brilliant display made at 
Chicago all of the additions which have 
come to us since that time. 

Unique in its purpose is the International 
Congress. The arts and sciences are, on 
the whole, weary of international gather- 
ings. Scholarship is jealous of being pa- 
raded. Moreover, while science may be 
universal, it prefers to express itself in its 
local habitat. It is doubtful if another 
congress of unrelated subjects and cursory 
papers would inspire much interest. At 
least, the Committee on International Con- 
gresses had grave questionings about it. 
But the idea of gathering together the 
scientific thought of the world was too sug- 
gestive an ambition to be lightly abandoned. 
It was worth the effort, even though it in- 
volved the hazard of failure, and a plan 
has been worked out which is splendid in 
its possibilities. It is none other than the 
synthesis of thought and science, in its 
relation to mankind. It is an attempt to 
produce an encyclopedia focused on the 
achievements of the past one hundred years. 
Heretofore such congresses have been little 
more than an opportunity for the exposition 
of unrelated and individual hobbies limited 
in interest. The plan in contemplation 
looks to the synthetic ordering of all 
thought into a completed whole, each paper 
being prepared according to a common 
plan. 

Inducements, in the way of honoraria 
and traveling-expenses, never before ten- 
dered to participants in a congress, will 
lead European scholars to make the trip to 
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America, and the 
closing weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1904, should 
bring to St. Louis 
such a gathering of 
science and _ scholar- 
ship as the world has 
never before seen as- 
sembled. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars 
have been appropri- 
ated for the expense 
of the congress, and 
the papers and dis- 
cussions are to be 
edited and published 
subsequent to the 
Exposition as an en- 
during monumentand 
twentieth-century en- 
cyclopedia of the 
scientific and educa- 
tional work of the 
meeting. 

And generous pro- 
vision is being made 
for recreation and 
pleasure at the Fair. 
There will be no 
Midway. In its stead, 
the more severe and 
less-suggestive 
‘*Pike’’ has been 
substituted. But the 
change is one of name 
only. By whatever 
name it is known, the 
Pleasure Garden will 
be a veritable cos- 
mopolis. All nations 
and regions of the 
world will be there, 
including the North 
Pole, and the feature 
of the concessions will 
be their life. For- 
eign cities, villages, 
mountains and_bar- 
barous conditions 
will be reproduced 
in action. The sev- 
eral exhibits will be 
so arranged as to sug- 
gest a trip around the 
world. 
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Among the important features will be a re- 
production of Jerusalem, surrounded by its 
wall, showing the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, the Mosque of Omar, the Stables 
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of Solomon, the Golden Gate, and the 
Mount of Olives, as well as all other fea- 
tures of the historic city. Shades of the 
‘Crusaders! The Holy City in the heart of 
the Midway ! 
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The Tyrolean Alps are to be represented, 
embracing the snow-clad mountains, with 
the native sports, costumes, refreshments 
and the like. The City of Paris will be 
there, with the Bastile, the guillotine, as 
well as the cafés and street scenes of the 
gay capital. Of a somewhat different na- 
ture are such things as the International 
Horse Show, the Olympian Games, which 
will attract athletes from all over the world, 
and which have been brought to St. Louis 
from Chicago, where the world-meeting 
was to have been held. 

There will be an exhibition of aerial navi- 
gation, which is expected to bring together 
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aeronauts from France, England and 
America. An appropriation of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been made avail- 
able for this feature of the Exposition, of 
which a sum of one hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars is to be offered in prizes. 

A model city is being laid out, which 
will be an attempt to treat, in a practical 
way, the problem of municipal administra- 
tion. It will show model public buildings, 
and suggest ways and means of beautify- 
ing and improving American city life, from 
practical demonstrations taken from Europe 
and America. There will be an exhibition 
of wireless telegraphy, and of the Holland 
submarine boat. A complete and model 
printing-establishment will be on the 
grounds, as well as a garbage reduction- 
plant, an electric power-plant, a model re- 
frigerator-plant, an agricultural station, 
and many other processes. There will be 
a luxurious bath-house, modeled after those 
of ancient Rome, where every conceivable 
kind of bath and comfort will be offered. 
France will reproduce a portion of the Gar- 
den of Versailles, including the Grand 
Trianon and the beautiful chalets erected 
therein. Germany will transplant Marien- 
burg, Mississippi will reproduce Beauvoir, 
the home of Jefferson Davis, and Virginia 
a portion of the State University. The 
Exposition seems to be levying tribute on 
all nations and countries to add features to 
the Exposition proper. 

There is a feature of the Exposition which 
nobody talks about, but which the far- 
sighted business men of St. Louis must ap- 
preciate. 

The center of gravity of the commercial 
world is at present shifting. As a matter 
of fact, it has never been permanently 
stable. The discovery of an all-sea route 
to India, about the Cape of Good Hope, 
ruined the Italian cities by opening up a 


cheaper route to the Orient. The Suez 
Canal caused another shifting of the course 
of the world’s commerce. To-day su- 


premacy is slipping away from Great Britain, 
and is passing into the hands of the United 
States and Germany. New York is assu- 
ming a commanding role in the realm of 
finance. The Great Lakes region is the 
center of the richest iron-ore, copper, tim- 
ber, coal, limestone and oil deposits known 
to the world. And the Great Lake cities 
are assuming a new importance in industry. 
Chicago and St. Louis are ambitious to 
become seaport towns by way of a deep 
waterway to the Gulf through the Drainage 
Canal, the Illinois River and the Mississippi. 









The Isthmian Canal 
will bring the Orient 
and South Americ 
within an easy radius 
of their trade. And 
these countries are 
takingan unparalleled 
interest in the Fair. 

Chicago focused 
the eyes of the world 
on that great me- 
tropolis in 1893, and 
made it a conscious 
force. It may be 
that the St. Louis 
Exposition will mark 
a turning in the 
stream of American 
industrial life, by 
which the seaboard 
influences and advan- 
tages will be brought 
into the very heart 
of the continent, and 
the West given a new 
outlet and a larger 
communication with 
the rest of the world. 
Such a change would 
in time work a rev- 
olution in the West. 
It would at least 
modify the com- 
manding position of 
the East. It would 
possibly cause a 
shifting of American 
civilization coincident 
with the change in 
the center of our 
population. 

And the Fair will 
do much to promote 
& juster estimate of 
the West than the 
East now has. It will 
also suggest to the 
West a sense of its 
own power, of its 
economic, industrial 
and social sufficiency ; 
and to America, too, 
it will be an object- 
lesson of the position 
which has come to us 
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since the Spanish-American War, with our 
enlarged social, industrial and political re- 
lationships and responsibilities to the rest 
of mankind. 

The back-bone—the power and strength 
of America—lies in the lands that are washed 
by the tributaries that feed the great ‘‘Fa- 
ther of Waters.’’ While the sons of other 


flags are serving military apprenticeship, 
the sons of Oklahoma are planting corn, 
and the sons of Dakota are seeding a har- 


MAIN ENTRANCE 
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FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 


vest of wheat. The Mississippi Valley 
has, in a century, grown from a wilderness 
to the world’s greatest garden of peace 
and plenty. It now proffers hope and help 
to the burdened people of a continent that 
thought it worthless. It was sold by a 
monarch to build a greater army. It was 
bought by a democrat to make a home for 
an industrial republic. The Fair will stand 
before the world as the great object-lesson 
of all of this. 
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By permission of Franz Hanfstangl. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


OLD LOVE-STORIES RETOLD. 


V.—SHELLEY AND MARY GODWIN. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


T* piteous end of Shelley's first wife, beautifully made by Mr. William Watson :— 
Harriet Westbrook, has naturally 

deflected the sympathy of the world in her 

direction; and it is, of course, well that 6 you that watch his orbit in the spheres, 

we shall give ear to the plea on her behalf so Refuse not to a ruined rosebud tears.”’ 


‘*4 star looked down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth's garden—loved it for an hour; 
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Yet there was really no danger of the 
world refusing its tears to that ruined rose- 
bud. The danger has rather been that in 
giving its sympathy to Harriet it has some- 
what forgotten that Shelley and Mary had a 
claim on its sympathy, too, and really a 
more serious claim. Stars have their rights 
as well as rosebuds, and if Shelley’s mar- 
riage with Harriet was a tragic mistake 
for Harriet, it was surely no less tragic a 
mistake for Shelley. To find oneself mar- 
ried to the wrong woman, at the early age 
of nineteen, is a terrible enough mistake 
to begin one’s life with for any man. For 
a nature such as Shelley’s, it was a spiritual 
tragedy of the most serious kind. 

When, at last, it was clearly seen that 
the mistake was past mending—and seen 
the more clearly by Shelley, because in 
meeting Mary Godwin he felt, and felt 
rightly, that he had met his true mate 
Shelley saw but one way out, and surely 
there was no other way. Life with Harriet 
had become impossible for both of them. 
That they had made a schoolboy and school- 
girl mistake seemed no reason for their 
perpetuating and aggravating it. Love 
could alone justify their continuing to- 








EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY—ONE OF SHELLEY'S 
FRIENDS, 
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LEIGH HUNT, IN WHOSE PRESENCE 
SHELLEY'S BODY WAS BURNED. 





gether, and their illusive love was dead. 

Was a false marriage to stand in the way 
of a true marriage? Shelley and Mary 
decided that it should not, and though 
the world of their day was against them, 
time has been on their side. Their love- 
story has come to have a value for humanity 


at large. It belongs to the important 
world-series of First Examples. Many 


lovers, indeed, before Shelley and Mary, 
had taken the law into their own hands, 
but the difference between their stories and 
this story is that they have rather repre- 
sented lawlessness, whereas Shelley and 
Mary break an old law only to make a new 
aud better law, or, at least, merely to illus- 
trate its necessity. Shelley and Mary stand, 
not so much for rebellious passion, as for 
common sense in the regulation of the diffi- 
cult partnership of the sexes. They repre- 
sent the right of human beings to correct 
their matrimonial mistakes, a right even 
yet stupidly and superstitiously denied. 
Their example was not, as often misrepre- 
sented, in favor of any facile promiscuity. 
Quite the reverse, its significance was that 
of a marriage conceived on the principles 
of the only real monogamy, an instinctive 
monogamy, based on natural selection, 
spiritual, mental and physical—a_ sponta- 
neous, even an eager, monogamy, and not 
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merely an arbitrary legal fiat. Of all 
people, Shelley and Mary held the doctrine 
of One Man for One Woman—only, they 
insisted, it must be the Right Man for the 
Right Woman. 

Shelley first became acquainted with Har- 
riet through his sister Mary, who was her 
schoolmate at Mrs. Fenning’s genteel acad- 
emy for young ladies, at Church House, 
Clapham. In January, 1811, Shelley had 
called at the schoolhouse with a letter of 
introduction to Harriet, and also a present 
to her from Mary. Harriet was then about 
fifteen anda half, Shelley about eighteen 
and a half. Harriet was sixteen on August 
first, and Shelley nineteen on August fourth. 
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ruled jointly by her father and a forbidding 
sister, Eliza Westbrook, a narrow-minded, 
strong-willed and common-natured woman, 
at least twice her age. It was, cf course, 
well known at Mrs. Fenning’s school that 
the fantastic young poet, who occasionally 
called there to see his sisters, was heir to 
a baronetcy and six thousand pounds a 
year. Shelley, very susceptible—and pa- 
thetically young—was quickly attracted by 
Harriet’s engaging, popular ways and her 
pretty simulation of a mind; and it was 
only human nature that Eliza Westbrook 
should dream of, and even plan for, this 
possible aristocratic alliance for her sister. 

Shelley had lost no time in filling poor 
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Harriet appears to have been a pretty, at- 
tractive girl, of what one might call the 
May-queen type. Good-natured, bright in 
her manner, and accomplished after polite 
boarding-school standards, she was the 
typical, pretty, popular queen of the school. 
Her nature, while essentially commonplace, 
was sympathetically open to the influence of 
more definite natures, and capable, chamele- 
on-like, of taking its color from her intimates 
—a pleasing but dangerous gift. Shewas the 
daughter of one John Westbrook, a retired 
*‘coffee-house’’ keeper—otherwise publican 
—a man so Jewish in appearance as to be 
nicknamed ‘‘ Jew Westbrook.’’ Her mother 
counted for nothing, and her home was 


Harriet’s head with his very youthful ra- 
tionalism on every subject from theology 
to vegetarianism. At first, Harriet had 
been horrified to hear him call himself an 
‘‘atheist’’—one of his favorite misrepre- 
sentations of himself. For if ever there 
was a mind less accurately answering to all 
that the word ‘‘atheist’’ carries with it, it 
was Shelley’s—but Harriet became accus- 
tomed to the terrible word before long, and 
in a few weeks began really to think that 
she thought the same as Shelley. She 
had, at all events, superficially assimilated 
his views sufficiently to suffer some persecu- 
tion for them at school, and, it was said, 


This ‘‘persecution”’ 
22 


in her own home. 
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was all that was needed to make Shel- 
ley conceive himself as her champic. and 
protector, and it was a boyish chivalry, 
as noble as it was unwise, rather than the 
impulse of love, that prompted Shelley to 
take the false step of marrying Harriet. 

Long before Shelley had met Mary, life 
with Harriet had become impossible for him, 
and even if Mary had not entered into the 
story, it is highly improbable that Shelley 
and Harriet could have continued to live 
together. It must be added, too, that be- 
fore he finally parted from her, Shelley 
firmly believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
Harriet had been unfaithful to him; also 
that he was scrupulously careful to make 
proper provision for 
her after their separa- 
tion; that he believed, 
too, that she desired 
the separation no less 
than himself; and, 
finally, that Harriet’s 
suicide was not the 
direct result of Shel- 
ley’s leaving her, but 
the result of her deser- 
tion by a subsequent 
lover. 


Shelley had been 
married to Harriet on 
August 28, 1811— 
‘‘the united ages of 
bride and _ bride- 


groom,’’ as has been 
said, ‘‘making thirty- 
five.’’ It wasin May 
or June of 1814 that 
he first saw Mary, when 
already the distress and disappointment of 
his marriage were weighing heavily on his 
heart and mind. The daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and William Godwin, 
brought up in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom, and, indeed, so to say, heiress to 
a revolutionary tradition, was naturally 
predisposed toward the sad young rebel, 
who not only looked up to her father as his 
master, but was giving such unselfish proof 
of his reverence by that generous financial 
assistance which Godwin was_ never 
ashamed to seek—even when, with prepos- 
terous moral loftiness, he was ostentatiously 
of Shelley’s love for his 
It was during one of Shelley's 


disapproving 
daughter. 








MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
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calls on Godwin, for the purpose of thus 
assisting him, that he saw Mary for the first 
time. She was in her seventeenth year, 
and is thus described by Professor Dowden: 
‘‘Shapely, golden head, a face very pale 
and pure, great forehead, earnest hazel 
eyes, and an expression at once of sensibility 
and firmness about her delicately curved 
lips.’’ Her nature was more conservative 
than that of either her father or her mother, 
which made her all the more suitable as 
a wife for Shelley, with his inflammable 
idealism and headlong experimentalism. 
She seems, too, to have combined a firm 
mental balance with powers of strong feeling 
which were deep, but not demonstrative, 
and Hogg, a shrewd 
observer, was struck 
by the impressive 
quietness of her man- 
ner. Here is an ex- 
tract from his account 
of a call which he and 
Shelley made at God- 
win’s house, in Skin- 
ner Street, on June 8, 
1814. Godwin was 
out, and while they 
awaited his return, 
Shelley impatiently 
paced up and down 


the room. ‘‘He ap- 
peared to be dis- 
pleased,’’ writes 


Hogg, in his ironical 
manner, ‘‘at not find- 
ing the fountain of 
Political Justice. 
‘Where is Godwin?’ 
he asked me several times, as if I knew. 
I did not know, and, to say the truth, I 
did not care. He continued his uneasy 
promenade; and I stood reading the names 
of old English authors on the backs of the 
venerable volumes, when the door was par- 
tially and softly opened. A thrilling voice 
called: ‘Shelley!’ <A thrilling voice an- 
swered: ‘Mary!’ And he darted out of 
the room, like an arrow from the bow of 
the far-shooting king. A very young 
female, fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, 
and with a piercing look, wearing a frock 
of tartan, an unusual dress in London at 
that time, had called him out of the room. 
He was absent a very short time—a minute 
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or two; and then returned ‘Godwin is 
out; there is no use in waiting.’ So we 
continued our walk along Holborn. ‘Who 


was that, pray?’ I asked; ‘a daughter?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘A daughter of William Godwin?’ 
‘The daughter of Godwin and Mary.’ 
This was the first time. that I beheld 
a very distinguished lady, of whom I have 
much to say hereafter. It was but the 
glance of a moment, through a door partly 
opened. Her quietness certainly struck me, 
and possibly also, for I am not quite’ sure 
on that point, her pale, piercing look.”’ 

Before the end of June, Shelley was 
writing verses to her like these :— 


‘Mine eyes were dim with tears unshed; 
Yes, I was firm—thus did not thou; 
' My baffled looks did fear yet dread, 
i To meet thy looks—I could not know 
How anxiously they sought to shine 
With soothing pity upon mine. 


' “To sitand curb the soul’s mute rage 
Which preys upon itself alone; 
To curse the life which is the cage 
Of fettered grief that dares not groan, 
Hiding from many a careless eye 
The scorned load of agony. 


“Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity, fell like dew 
On flowers half dead;—thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly; thy dark eyes threw 
» Thy soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 
“Weare not happy, sweet; our state 
Is strange and full of doubt and fear; 
More need of words that ills abate; 
Reserve or censure come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thou and me.” 


Mary was devoted to the memory of her 
mother whom she had never seen, as she 
had died when Mary was born. Her step- 
mother, the second Mrs. Godwin, was not 
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sympathetic to her, and one of Mary’s favor- 
ite haunts was her mother’s grave inSt. Pan- 
cras churchyard, then situated among green 
fields, and not as now in the lap of railway 
termini. She would often sit there, 
reading and enjoying that solitude which 
it is so hard to get among the living; and 
it is not improbable that Shelley was aware 
of her solitude. And, apart, 
could there have been a more appropriate 
altar for their love than the tomb of the 
brave woman who had courage when such 


sentiment 


unconventional courage as Mary Wollstone- 


craft’s really meant something, not as now, 
when it is not only a drug in the market, 
but a hackneyed feminine device? 

To the dispassionate onlooker Mary 
Godwin may lack certain qualities which 


are popularly supposed to inspire great 
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passionsinmen. There was a certain prim- 


ness about her. She had been begotten, 
so to say, on revolutionary principles, and 
there was the taint of propaganda about 
her. Still Shelley, assuredly, had no distaste 
for propaganda, and Mary was a woman too. 

Any one capable of comprehending the 
situation can well understand, and sympa 
thize in, the joy Shelley must have felt at 
meeting, for the first his life, the 
positive—not merely the placidly corrobo- 
rative—feminine of Harriet had 


time in 


himself. 


been the prettiest of mental parrots. But 
Shelley—who, for all his idealism, was no 
fool—knew that he had made her, knew 





that she was to him merely a ventriloquist’s 
To 


meet a 


woman 


dummy of the mind. 
who could really talk 
back to him, a woman 
who had not learnt all 
from him, 
mind 
mere feminine clay in 
the hands of the mas- 
culine potter, and a 


a woman 


whose Was no 


woman, too, who 


was also—a woman, 
vifted with charm and 
mystery and mother 
hood! Surely Shel- 
ley, of all men, mer- 
ited the true wife of 
himself. It was as ab- 
surd it 
happy that he should 
have mated with a 
plump, _ little, 
pink schoolgirl like 
Harriet. Andoh! the 
wonderful refreshment and stimulus of Mary! 

A copy of ‘*Queen Mab”? is in existence, 


was un- 


as 


rose- 


LORD BYRON, 


given by Shelley to Mary, thus inscribed: 


‘‘Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, P. B.S. 
You see, Mary, I have not forgotten 
you.’’ Ona fly-leaf, at the end of the vol- 


ume, is this impassioned avowal, in Mary’s 
dated July, 1814: ‘*This 


book is sacred to me, and as no other crea- 


handwriting, 


ture shall ever look into it, I may write in 
it what I please—yet, what shall I write— 
that I love the author beyond all powers of 
that I 
him, dearest and only love. 


expression, and am parted from 
3y that love 
we have promised to each other, although 


I may not be yours, I can never be another's. 
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But I am thine, exclusively thine 


‘ By the kiss of love, the glance none saw beside, 
The smile none else might understand, 
The whispered thought of hearts allied, 
The pressure of the thrilling hand,’ 
I have pledged myself to thee, and sacred 
is the gift. I remember your words—‘ you 
are now, Mary, going to mix with many, 
and, for a moment, I shall depart, but in 
the solitude of your chamber I shall be with 
you’—yes, you are ever with me, sacred 
vision— 
** But ah! I feelin this was given 
A blessing never meant for me; 
Thou art too like a dream from heaven 


” 


For earthly love to merit thee.’ 


Very soon Shelley was detinitely to admit 
that there was no life 
for him apart 

Mary. Harriet 
out of London in July, 
and on July 14, Shel- 
ley wrote, begging her 
to come 

When she 
opened his mind and 
heart to her. Their 
marriage was a fail- 


from 
was 


to town. 


came, he 


ure, and he suggested 
that they should part, 
though he would, of 
, course, to 
provide for her, and 
saw no reason 

they should not 
main true and affec- 
tionate friends to each 
other. Harriet, who 
was expecting her sec- 


continue 


why 


re- 


AN OLD PRINT. 


ond child in December, was made quite ill by 
the disclosure, and, for some days, Shelley 
was distracted between tenderness and pity 
for her, and his love for Mary. Harriet, 
woman-like, threw all the blame on Mary, 
though we know that Mary was in no way 
the initial cause of Shelley’s separation 
from Harriet, a separation to which it 
would Harriet had not explicitly 
agreed, though she may have accepted it 
as the inevitable. The presence of her sister 
at her sick-bedside would not help to mend 
matters, and, therefore, by July 1814, 
Shelley and Mary had decided that they 
must act courageously, according to their 
Between four and five 


seem 


27, 


own sense of right. 





o'clock on the morning of July 28, 1814, 
Mary and Shelley—accompanied by Jane 
Clairmont, the second Mrs. Godwin's 
daughter, by a former marriage—were 
starting for Dover, on their way to the 
Continent. Mary and Jane Clairmont left 
the house as if for a morning walk, and 
met Shelley at the corner of Hatton Gar- 
den, William Godwin having no suspicion 
of what was afoot. 

Shelley’s account of their flight in his 
journal still beats like a heart with the 
breathless excitement, the tremulous joy and 
fear of the occasion. Here are one or two 
extracts :— 

‘‘July 28—The night preceding this 
morning, all being decided, I ordered a 
chaise to be ready by four o’clock. I 
watched until the lightning and the stars 
became pale. At length it was four. I 
believed it not possible that we should 
succeed; still there appeared to lurk some 
danger even in certainty. I went; I saw 
her; she came to me. Yet one quarter of 
an hour remained. Still some arrangement 
must be made, and she left me for a short 
time. How dreadful did this time appear; 
it seemed that we trifled with life and hope; 
a few minutes passed; she was in my arms 
—-we were safe; we were on our road to 


Dover. ‘ 
At Dartford we took four horses, that we 
might outstrip pursuit. We arrived at 


Dover before four o’clock. Some time 
was necessarily expended in consideration 
—in dinner—in bargaining with sailors 
and custom-house officers. At length, we 
engaged asmall boat to convey us to Calais; 
it was ready by six o'clock. The evening 
was most beautiful; the sands slowly re- 
ceded; we felt safe. — 

They had a stormy and even 
dangerous passage. Shelley 
continues :— 

‘*Mary did not know our 
danger; she was resting, be- 
tween my knees, that were 
unable to support her; she 
did not speak or look, but I 
felt that she was there. 

The morning broke, the light- 
ning died away, the violence 
of the wind abated. We ar- 
rived at Calais, whilst Mary 


still slept; we drove upon the eee 
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sands. Suddenly, the broad sun rose over 


France. 
‘Friday, July 29—TI said, ‘Mary, look ; 


the sun rises over France.” We walked 
over the sands to the inn. a 

‘*Mary, look; the sun rises over France. ’’ 
How full of hope and the exaltation of 
the new great life at last really begun, are 
the words! Nor was the future to disap- 
point the hopes of that happy dawn. Shel 
ley and Mary had lived side by side for 
nearly eight years, when, on July 8, 1822, 
death so cruelly separated them,and though, 
indeed, their married life was not without 
some passing shadows, such as must occa- 
sionally darken even the closest and hap- 
piest union of two natures, each so strongly 
individual, there never seems to have been 
a doubt in either heart that they were each 
other's true and final mate, and that they 
had done what life meant them to do in 
taking each other in defiance of the com- 
mon usages of the world. Mary, indeed, 
is clearly seen to have been the ideal wife 
for Shelley, particularly in the wisdom with 
which she took the occasional—purely 
Platonic—passions for other women tc 
which his poet's sensibility made him liable. 
Possibly his very enraptured feeling for the 
Countess Emilia Viviani made the greatest 
demands on Mary's powers of ‘‘ understand 
ing’? him, but Mary loved his work too 
well to be jealous of a feeling that had 
inspired, perhaps, the loftiest love-poem 
in English—‘* Epipsychidion.** She knew 
of what a poet’s heart is made, how pas- 
sionately sensitive to beauty, how subject 
to passing emotional possessions—and she 
knew that only so could a poet create for 
us his beautiful dreams. It was for a 
poet’s wife to understand a poet’s nature, 
and Mary understood. She 
knew that whatever light of 
beauty should attract his eyes 
for a moment, she was, as he 
had ealled her in the beauti- 
ful dedication to ‘*The Re- 
volt of Islam,’’—his ‘‘own 
heart’s home*’ 


‘**So now my summer task is end 


Mary, 

AndI return tothee, mine own heart’s 
home; 

As to his Queen some victor Kuight 
of Faerv, 

Earning bright spoils for her eu 


TOMB AT 


chanted dome 


ROME, 
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THE MAKING. 


IX.—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


we we digressed to the general 

question of the political and social 
atmosphere ia which the English-speaking 
citizen develops, we left the average child, 
whose development threads through these 
papers and holds them together, at about 
the age of fifteen and at the end of the 
process of Schooling. We have now to 
carry on that development to adult citizen- 
ship. It is integral in the New Republican 
idea that the process of Schooling, which 
is the common atrium to all public service, 
should be fairly uniform throughout the 
social body, that, although the average up- 
per-class child may have all the advantages, 
his conceivably better mental inheritance, 
his better home conditions, and his better- 
paid and less-overworked teachers, may 
give him, there shall be no disadvantages 
imposed upon the child of any class, there 
shall be no burking of the intellectual 
education for any purpose whatever. And 
at the end of the Schooling period, there 
must begin a process of sorting in the mass 
of the national youth—as far as possible 
regardless of their social origin—that will 
go on throughout life. For it is the com- 
petition of public service that must con- 
stitute the civilized Battle for Existence. 
All-round inferiority in school life—failure 
not simply at this or at that or at the total 
result (which, indeed, may be due very 
often to the lopsidedness of exceptional 
gifts), but failure all along the line—is « 
sure mark of essential inferiority. A cer- 
tain proportion of boys and girls will have 
shown this inferiority, will have done little 
with any of their in or out of 
school during their school life, and these— 
when they are poorer-class children—will 
very naturally drop out of the educational 
process at this stage and pass into employ- 
ment suited to their capacity. A really 
well-contrived leaving-school examination 
—and it must remembered that the 
theory and science of examinations scarcely 
exist as yet—an examination which would 


chances 


be 





take account of athletic development and 
moral influence (let us say provisionally, 
by the vote of fellow pupils), and which 
would be so contrived as to make specially 
high quality in one department as good as 
all-round worth could effect this first classi- 
fication. It would throw out the duffers 
and fools and louts all along the social 
scale. What is to become of the rejected 
of the upper and wealthy class is, I admit, 
a difficult problem. At present they carry 
a loutish ingredient to the public schools, 
to the army and to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and it is open to question whether it would 
not be well to set aside one public school, 
one university and one gentlemen’s regi- 
ment into which this mass of expensive 
slackness might be drained, along a channel 
of specially high fees, low standards and 
agreeable social conditions. That, how- 
ever, is a quite subsidiary question in this 
discussion. A day may come when it will 
be considered as reasonable to insist upon 
a minimum mental qualification for the 
administration of property, as for any other 
form of power in the State. Pride and 
the advantages of this class—and one is 
quite conceivably an average essential su- 
periority—will probably insure a satisfac- 
tory result from the Schoolingé process in 
the case of a much greater proportion of 
better-class, than of lower-class, boys and 
girls. 

From the mass who show a satisfactory 
result at the end of the Schooling process, 
it is that the functional manhood and 
womanhood of our peoples have to be de- 
veloped; and we have now to discuss the 
nature of the second phase of education, the 
phase that should be the mental parallel 
and accompaniment of physical adolescence 
in all the citizens who are to count for 
strength in the State. There is a break in 
the whole development of the human being 
at this age, and it may very well be par- 
alleled by a break in methods and subjects 
of instruction. By fifteen, the power of 
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abstract reasoning and of an analytical 
treatment of things is in existence, the 
learner is now less to be molded and more 
to be guided than he was. We want now 
to give this mind, we have established, the 
most stimulating and invigorating training 
we can, we want to give it a sane, coherent 
view of our knowledge of the universe in 
relation to itself, and we want to equip it 
for its own special work in the world. 
How, on the basis of the Schooling we have 
predicated, are these ends to be attained? 

Now, let us first have it perfectly clear 
that this second stage in development lies 
no more completely within the idea of 
College than the former lay completely 
within the idea of School. In the general 
discussion of these things we are constantly 
faced by the error parallel to that we have 
tried to dissipate in regard to schools, the 
error that the Professor and his Lecture and 
(in the case of experimental sciences) his 
Laboratory make, or can make, the man, 
just precisely in the same way that the 
Schoolmaster or Schoolmistress is supposed 
to be omnipotent in the education of the 
boy. And, unhappily, the Professor, unless 
he is a man of quite exceptional mental 
power for a Professor, shares this unfortu- 
nate opinion. The Schoolmaster is under- 
educated in regard to his work, and 
incapable of doing it neatly, the Professor 
is too often overspecialized and incapable 
of forming an intelligent, modest idea of 
his place in education; and the same conse- 
quence flows from the defect of either, an 
attempt to monopolize the learner’s time 
and energy. Overdirection and what one 
may call intellectual sectarianism are faults 
from which few College courses are free 
to-day. The Professor stands between 
his students and books; he says, in lectures, 
in his own way, what had far better be 
left for other men’s books to tell; he teaches 
his beliefs without a court of appeal. 
Students are kept writing up their notes of 
his not-very-brilliant impromptus, and 
familiarizing themselves with his mental 
constitution, instead of the subject of 
study. They get no training in that use 
of books as sources of knowledge and ideas, 
albeit such a training is one of the most 
necessary of all acquisitions for an efficient 
modern, and whatever discussion the 
modern student indulges in, is all too 
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often treated as presumption to be dis- 
couraged rather than the most necessary 
and hopeful of mental processes. Our Uni- 
versities and Colleges are still but imper- 
fectly aware of the recent invention of the 
Printed Book, and its intelligent use in this 
stage of education has made little or no 
headway against their venerable traditions. 
That things are only understood by being 
turned over in the mind, and looked at from 
various points of view, is, of course, alto- 
gether too modern a conception for our 
educationalists. At the London Royal Col- 
lege of Science, for example, which is an 
exceptionally modern and efficient College, 
there is no circulating library whatever 
available to the students, that is, no library, 
which will insure a copious supply and 
exchange of the best books on each subject, 
and, consequently, to look up an original 
paper involves an expenditure of time that 
is practically prohibitive of the thing as a 
general practise. The Professors, being 
busy and important men, lecture and bolt, 
there is no provision whatever for the in- 
telligent discussion of knotty points, and 
the only way to get it is to buttonhole an 
intelligent demonstrator and induce him to 
neglect his task of supervising prescribed 
‘*practical’’ work in favor of educational 
talk. Let us, therefore, in view of this 
state of affairs, deal with the general ques- 
tion how a branch of thought and knowl- 
edge may be most educationally studied 
under modern conditions, before discussing 
the more particular question what subjects 
should or should not be undertaken. 

Now, the full statement, not only of 
what is known of a subject, but of its diffi- 
culties, dark places and conflicting aspects, 
should be luminously set forth in the Col- 
lege text-books—large, well-written, well- 
illustrated books, by one or several hands, 
continually re rised and kept abreast of original 
research by capable and critical-minded 
young men. Such books are essential and 
cardinal in proper modern teaching. The 
country may be speckled with universities 
until they are as thick as public houses, 
and each may be provided with its score or so 
of little lecturers, and if it does not possess 
one or more good general text-books in 
each principal subject, then all this simply 
means that a great number of inadequate 
little text-books are being written and 
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talked, one by each of these lecturers. Not 
the course of lectures, but the sound, full 
text-book should be the basis of College in- 
struction, supplemented by a greater or 
lesser number of more or less controversial 
pamphlets or books, criticizing, expanding 
or correcting its matter, or putting things 
in a different and profitable way, and par- 
alleled, in the case of experimental science, 
by a hand-book of illustrative and explana- 
Portions of the 


set for preparation at each 


tory laboratory work. 
book could be 
stage in the course with appropriate exper- 
iments, difticulties 


in writing, to be dealt with by the Profes- 


students could submit 


sor in conversational lectures, and the read- 
ing of the students could be checked by 
periodic examinations upon cardinal parts, 
and supplemented, if these examinations 
showed it to be necessary, by dissertations 
issues of difticulty. Upon 
that distinctively 
or upon his points of disagree- 


upon special 
the 
**subject,”’ 
ment with the general issues of the book, 
the Professor might lecture in the accepted 
This is surely the proper method 


matters were his 


way. 
of work for adolescent students in any sub- 
ject, in philology just as much as in com- 
parative anatomy, and in history just as 
much asveconomics. The cheapening of 
printing, paper and, above all, of illustra- 
tion has done away with the last excuse for 
the vocal course of instruction and the lee- 
turer’s diagrams. . 3ut it has not 
done away with them. 

It is one of the most curious of human 
phenomena, the tradition 
will hold out against what one might have 
facts, and 


way in which 


imagined the most destructive 
in no connection is this aspect more re- 
than all that concerns the 
higher stages education. One might 
think that the seventeenth 
century it would have been recognized, at 
the Seats of Learning, that thought and 


in 
of 


somewhere 


markable 


in 


knowledge were progressive things, and 
that a periodic revision of courses and syl- 
labi, a periodic recasting of work and 


scope, arearrangement of chairs and of the 
appliances of the faculties, was as necessary 
to the continued healthy existence of a 
University as periodic meals and sleep and 
exercise are necessary to a man. But even 
to-day we are founding Universities with 


out any provision for this necessary change, 
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and the chances are that in a century or so 
they will present just as much backward- 
ness and illiteracy as Oxford and Cambridge 
do to-day; that, a hundred years from now, 
the graduates of ripe old Birmingham, full 
of spite against new-fangled things ‘‘no 
fellow can understand,’’ will be crowding 
up to vote against the substitution of some 
more modern subject for ‘‘Huxley’’— 
‘Huxley’? they will call the subject, and 
not Comparative Anatomy, on the model of 
‘*Euclid,**—or for the retention of com- 

Geography of the 
or ‘‘Longhand Book- 
And, should 


pulsory ‘*Commercial 
Nineteenth Century’’ 
keeping’? in the Little-Go. 
any germinating noble founder read these 
pages, I would implore him, with all the 
earnestness that is possible in printed mat- 
ter, to provide that every fifty years, let us 
say, the whole foundation shall into 
solution, shall reapportion its funds and 
reorganize the entire mechanism of its work. 
The idea that a text-book should be regu- 
larly reset and reprinted is still quite 
foreign to the Professorial mind. as, indeed, 
it is that the care of text-books and publica- 
tions is really a University function. No 
one is startled by a proposal to apply eight 
hundred pounds or one thousand pounds a 
year to a new chair in any subject, but to 
apply that sum yearly as a standing charge 
to the revision and perfection of a specific 
text-book would seem even to-day quite 
fantastically extravagant to most University 
Men. Yet what could be more obviously 
helpful to sound and thorough teaching 
than for a University or a group of Univer- 
Professor in each of the 


y 
go 


sities to sustain a 
chief subjects of instruction, whose busi- 
ness would be neither Teaching as it is now 
understood, nor Research, but the critical 
and exhaustive editing of the College text- 
book of his subject—a text-book which 
would stand in type at the University 
Press, which would be revised annually and 
reprinted annually, primarily for the use 
of the matriculated students of the Uni- 
versity, but incidentally, also, for publica- 
tion. His business would be, not only to 
bring the work up to date, and parallel 
with all the newest-published research, and 
to invite and consider proposals of contri- 
butions and foot-notes from men with new 
views and new matter, but, also, to substi- 
tute for obscure passages fuller and more 

















lucid expositions, to cut down or relegate 
to smaller type passages of diminishing im- 
portance, and to introduce fresh and more 
efficient illustrations; and his work would 
be carried on in consultation with the Gen- 
eral Editor of the University Press, who 
would also be a specialist in modern print- 
ing and book-making, who would be con- 
stantly taking up, trying and adopting fresh 
devices of arrangement, and newer, better 
and cheaper methods of printing and illus- 
tration. It would not merely raise the gen- 
eral efficiency of the College work of ado- 
lescents very greatly, to have this series of 
text-books living and growing with each 
subject at one or (better) at several Univer- 
sities or grouped Universities, but in each 
subject these books would afford a most 
valuable corrective to the influence of spe- 
cialized work by keeping the specialist 
worker in touch with the current presenta- 
tion of his science as a whole. 

The text-book, however good, and the 
lecturer, however able, are only one of two 
necessary factors in the College work; the 
reciprocal element is the students’ activity. 
Unless the students are actively engaged, 
not simply in taking in what they are told, 
but in rearranging it, turning it over, trying 
and testing it, they are doing little good. 
We recognize this quite abundantly in the 
laboratory nowadays, but we neglect it 
enormously in the more theoretical study 
of a subject. The facts of a subject, if 
it is a science, may be got at in the most 
thorough way by handling in the labora- 
tory, but the ideas of a subject must be 
handled in discussion, reproduction and 
dispute. Examinations—examinations by 
teachers who understand this very fine art, 
in which the student is obliged to restate, 
apply and use the principles of his subject— 
are of the utmost value in keeping the mind 
active, and not simply receptive. They are 
just as good and vitally necessary as block- 
head examination-papers, demanding defi- 
nitions and lists and bald facts, are bad. 
And then there might be discussions—if the 
Professor was clever enough to conduct 
them. If thestudents of a class could be in- 
duced to submit propositions for discussion, 
from which a topic could be selected, and 
could then be made to prepare for a disputa- 
tion to which all would have to contribute, 
with the professor as a controlling influence 
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in the chair, to check facts and logic and 
to conclude—the thing need not be a de- 
bate to involve speechifying, a thing many 
good English students hate, and it could be 
worked, in many cases, Committee-fashion, 
seated about a table—it would have the 
value of a dozen lectures. But no Profes- 
sor under the silly, needless burden of per- 
haps ninety or a hundred lectures a year 
can be expected to do anything of the sort. 
Directed reading, conferences on knotty 
points, special lectures, followed by ques- 
tioning, discussions upon matters of opinion, 
laboratory work when needful, fairly fre- 
quent test-examinations and a final exami- 
nation for places are the proper ingredients 
of a good, modern College course; and in 
the necessity of leaving the Professor's en- 
ergies free for the direction of all this really 
educational work, there lies another reason 
for that complete, explicit, well-arranged 
text-book upon which I am insisting. . . . 

Coming back now from these general 
propositions about books and teaching to 
our mass of young people about fifteen years 
old, our adolescent nation, who have ac- 
complished their Schooling and are ready 
for the College phase, we have to consider 
what subjects they have to be taught, and 
how far and how long they are to go with 
these subjects. Whether they are to give 
all or part of their time to these College 
studies, whether they are going to pursue 
them in evening classes or before break fast 
in the morning or during the livelong day 
is a question of secondary conveniences that 
may very well be disregarded here. We 
are concerned with the architecture now, 
and not with the tactical necessities of the 
clerk of the works. 

We need waste little time nowadays, I 
submit, in disposing of Encyclopedic con- 
ceptions of College Education, conceptions 
that played a part in almost all educational 
schemes—Bentham’s stupendous Chresto- 
mathia is the fearful example—before the 
middle nineteenth century. We are all 
agreed, in theory, at any rate, that to know 
one subject or group of subjects exhaust- 
ively is far better than a universal smatter- 
ing, that the ideal of education is more 
particularly ‘‘all about something,’’ with 
‘‘something about everything’’ in a very 
subordinate place. The fact remains that 
the normal curriculum of our higher schools 
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‘and colleges is a pointless, non-educational 
miscellany, and the average graduate in 
Arts knows something, but not enough, of 
science, mathematics, Latin, Greek, litera- 
ture and history; he has paid tribute to 
several conflicting schemes of education, 
and is a credit to none. We have to get 
rid of this state of affairs, and we have to 
provide (i) a substantial mental training 
which shall lead at last to a broad and 
comprehensive view of things, and which 
shall be a training in generalization, ab- 
straction and the examination of evidence, 
stimulating and disciplining the imagina- 
tion, and developing the habit of patient, 
sustained, enterprising and thorough work ; 
and (ii) we have to add a general culture, 
a circle of ideas about moral, esthetic and 
social matters that shall form a basis for 
the common social and intellectual life in 
the community. The former of these two 
elements must develop at some stage, after 
two or five or seven or some such period 
of years—which may be different in differ- 
ent cases—into the special training for the 
definite function of the individual in the 
social body, whether as engineer, business 
manager, doctor, priest, journalist, public 
administrator, professional soldier or what 
not. And, before we ask what must 
constitute (i), it may be well to define the 
relation between that first and the second 
section of the College stage of education. 
It is (i) that will constitute the essential 
work of the College, which will be the 
especial concern of the Professorial staff, 
which will ‘‘count’’ in examinations, and I 
conceive it as occupying typically four full 
working-days in the week, four good hard 
driving days, and no more, of the students’ 
time. The remaining three, so far as they 
are not engaged in physical exercise, mili- 
tary training and mere amusement, must 
be given to (ii) which I imagine an alto- 
gether more general, discursive, various 
and spontaneous series of activities. To 
put the thing briefly, with the use of a con- 
venient English slang word, (i) is ‘‘grind,’’ 
and (ii) is general culture—two elements 
that are altogether too greatly confused in 
adolescent education to-day. And, to a 
large number of people, it will seem right 
and proper that (ii) on the seventh day of 
the week should become devotional exercise 
or religious thought and discussion. I 











would submit that under (ii) there should be 
formally recognized certain extremely val- 
uable educational influences that are at pres- 
ent too often regarded as irregular or im- 
proper invasions of school and college work, 
the collegiate debating-society, for example, 
private reading, experimental science out- 
side the curriculum, and essays in various 
arts. It should be possible to provide a 
certain definite number of hours weekly, in 
which the student should be required 
merely to show that he was doing some- 
thing of a developmental kind; he would 
have his choice between the Library—every 
College ought to have a good and not-too- 
priggishly-conceived Library—in which he 
might either read or write, or the music- 
master, the debating-society, the museum, 
the art studio, the dramatic society or any 
concern of the sort that the College author- 
ities had satisfactory reason for supposing 
to be alive and efficient. In addition, (ii) 
should include certain minor but necessary 
studies not included in (i), but pursued for 
all that with a certain insistence, taught 
or directed and controlled perhaps by exam- 
inations. If, for example, the acquisition 
of a Foreign Language was a part of the 
preliminary schooling, it could be kept 
alive by a more fastidious study in the 
higher grade. For the making of the 
good, all-round average citizen, (i) will be 
the essential educational factor; but for 
the boy or girl with a dash of genius, (ii) 
will rise from the level of culture to that 
of a great opportunity. 

What subject or group of subjects is to 
constitute (i)? There are at least three, 
and quite probably beyond the very limited 
range of my knowledge there are other, ar- 
rangements of studies that can be contrived 
to supply this essential substantial part 
of the College course. Each suffices com- 
pletely, and I would hesitate to express any 
preference for one or the other. Each has 
its special fitness toward certain sorts of 
adult function, and, for that reason, it may 
be suggested that the secondary education 
of an English-speaking country might very 
well afford all three (or more) types of 
secondary course. The small schools might 
specialize upon the type locally most desir- 
able, the larger might group its triplicate 
(or quadruplicate) system of sustained and 
serious courses about a common Library 



















































and the common arrangements for Section 
II of the College scheme. 

The first of these possible College courses, 
and the one most likely to be useful and 
fruitful for the mass of the male population 
in a modern community, is an expansion 
of the Physics of the Schooling stage. It 
may be very conveniently spoken of as the 
Natural Philosophy Course. Its backbone 
will be an interlocking arrangement of 
Mathematics, Physics, and the principles 
of Chemistry, and it will take up, as illus- 
trative and mind-expanding exercises, 
Astronomy, Geography, and Geology as a 
general history of the Earth. Holding the 
whole together will be the theory of the 
Conservation of Energy in its countless 
aspects, with a speculative discussion of 
the constitution of matter. A certain min- 
imum of Historical and Political reading 
and of general ‘‘Library,’’ would be in- 
sisted upon in Section II. This could be 
made a quite noble and spacious course of 
instruction, extending over from three to 
five years, from fourteen or fifteen up to 
eighteen or twenty-one (or even longer, in 
the case of those partially employed); its 
less successful products would drop out—it 
might be before completion—to take up 
the work of more or less skilled artisans 
and technical workers, and its more success- 
ful ones would pass, some of them, into the 
technical colleges for special industries, 
with a view to business direction, into 
special study for the engineering-trades, 
for the profession of soldiering,* or for the 
naval and mercantile services, or into Re- 
search and the literature of science. 
Some, also, would pass on to study for the 
profession of medicine through more special 
work in Chemistry and Physiology, and 
some—with a proclivity for drawing and 
design—would become architects, designers 
of appliances, and the like. 

The second course will probably seem 
less acceptable to many readers, but all who 
are qualified to speak will testify to its 
enormous educational value. It is what 
one may speak of as the Biological Course. 
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Just as the conception of Energy will be 
the central idea of the Natural Philosophy 
Course, so the conception of Organic Evo- 
lution will be the central idea of the Bio- 


logical Course. A general review of the 
whole field of Biology—not only of the 


Natural History of the present but of the 
geological Record —in relation to the 
known laws and the various main theories of 
the evolutionary process will be taken, and, 
in addition, some special department, either 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Verte- 


brata chiefly, or of the Plants chiefly, or of 
several Invertebrated groups chiefly, will 


be exhaustively worked out in relation to 
these speculations. The first of these is 
not only probably the most invigorating 
mental exercise of the three, but bears also 
more directly upon the practical concerns 
of life. Physiology will be taken up in 
relation to this special exhaustive study, 
and the Elementary Science of the School- 
ing stage will be prolonged up into a treat- 
ment of Chemistry, with especial reference 
to biological problems. Through such a 
course as this students might pass to the 
study of medicine just as well as through 
Natural Philosophy, and the medical pro- 
fession would profit by the clash of the two 
types of student. The Biological Course, 
with its insistence upon heredity and phys- 
iological facts, would also give the very 
best and gravest preparation in the world 
for the practical concerns of motherhood. 
From it students would pass illuminated 
on to the study of Psychology, Philosoph- 
ical Science and Educational method. The 
training, in the discussion of broad gener- 
alization and much of the fact involved, 
would be a most excellent preliminary to 
special theological study and, also, to the 
advanced study of economics and political 
science. From this course, also, artists of 
various sorts would escape through the 
avenue of Section II, which, by the by, 
would have to involve Historical Reading. 
The third of these alternative courses is 
the History Course, extensively, 
relation to general economic 


done, 
geography, 


*1 may, perhaps, explain that my conception of military organization is a universal service of citizens, 


non-professional soldiers, who will be trained—possibly in boy hood and youth—to shoot very well, indeed, 
and toride either horses or bicycles, and, in addition, a special graduated profession of soldiers, who will 
be, in their various ranks, engineers, gunners, special-force men of various sorts, and, in the higher ranks, 
masters of all the organizatious and methods necessary for the rapid and effective utilization of the non- 


professional manhood of the country, 
from this general supply. 


or of volunteers, 
They will not be necessarily the 
will naturally exercise the same authoritative command in warfare that a doctor does in a sick-room, 


militia or short- service enlistment levies, drawn 


‘social superiors” of their commands, but they 








































theory, and the general evolution of the 
world, and, intensively, in relation to 
British or American History and, perhaps, 
to some particular period. Out of it would 
spring a thorough study of the develop- 
ment of English literature and the legal 
systems of the English-speaking peoples. 
This course, also, would be a way of ap- 
proach to Philosophical Science, to The- 
ology, to the thorough study of Economic 
and Political Science, and possibly it would 
contribute a larger proportion of its students 
to imaginative literature than either of the 
two preceding courses. It would also be 
the natural preliminary course to the special 
study of Law, and a source of politicians. 
In its Section II, a light and popular treat- 
ment of the great generalizations of physical 
and biological science would be desirable. 
And from this course, also, the artist would 
break away. 

Conceivably, there are other courses. 
The course in Mathematics, as one sees it 
given to the Cambridge Tripos men, and 
what is called the Classical course, will 
occur to the reader. Few people, how- 
ever, are to be found who will defend an 
exclusively mathematical ‘‘grind’’ as a 
sound intellectual training, and so it need 
not be discussed here. The case, however, 
is different with the classical course. It is 
alleged by those who have had the experi- 
ence, that to learn Latin and Greek more 
or less thoroughly, and then to stumble 
through one or two Latin and Greek authors 
‘‘in the original’’ has an educational value 
surpassing - any conceivable alternative. 
There is a mysterious benefit from one’s 
private translation, however bad, that no 
other translation, however good, can im- 
part. Plato, for example, who is certainly 
in the very best translations a quite per- 
ceptibly smaller man than Lord Bacon, 
Newton, Darwin or Adam Smith, becomes 
godlike to all who pass beyond the Little- 
Go. The controversy is as old as the Battle 
of the Books, a quite interminable wrangle, 
which I will not even attempt to summarize 
here. For my own part, I believe all this 
defense of the classics, on the part of men 
with classical education, is but one more 
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example of that human weakness that set 
Demetrius, the silversmith, bawling in the 
streets. If the reader is of another opinion, 
there is no need to convert him in this 
present argument; provided only that he 
will admit the uselessness of his high mys- 
teries for the training of the mass of modern 
men. A convention upon this issue be- 
tween the two parties is attainable. Let 
us admit the classical course for the parents 
who like, and can afford, this sort of thing 
for their sons and daughters. Let us 
withdraw all objections to its endowment 
unless it is quite excessive endowment. 
That will make four courses altogether, the 
Classical, the Historical, the Biological and 
the Physical, for one or more of which all 
the secondary schools and colleges in that 
great English-speaking community at which 
the New Republic aims should be organ- 
ized.* 

It may be objected that this is an ideal- 
ized proposal, and that existing conditions, 
which are, of course, the material out of 
which new conditions are to be made, do 
not present anything like this form. As 
a matter of fact, if only the reader will al- 
low for a certain difference in terminology, 
they do. What I have here called School- 
ing is, so far as the age of the pupils go, 
typically presented in Great Britain by what 
is called the elementary school, and in 
America by the public school, and certain 
schools that unanalytical people in England, 
mistaking a social for an educational differ- 
ence, seem disposed to class with secondary 
schools; the inferior Grammar-Schools, the 
cheaper private schools and what are called 
Preparatory Schools, are really all element- 
ary schools, with more social pretension 
and often with far less efficiency than a 
Government Elementary School. All these 
schools admit of a gradual approximation 
to the ideal of Schooling already set forth; 
some are already within a measurable dis- 
tance of that ideal. And above these ele- 
mentary schools, above the School grade 
proper, and answering to what is here 
called College, there is a great variety of 
day and evening schools of the most varied 
description which agree, all of them, in 


* One may, however, suggest one other course as possible under special conditions. There is one sort of 
art that requires, not only a very rigorous and exhaustive training, but also an early commencement, and 
that is music, at once the most isolated and the most universal of arts. Exceptional gifts in the direction of 
music, will have appeared in the Schooling stage, and it is quite conceivable that the College phase for 
those who are destined for a musical career should have as its backbone a ‘‘grind"’ in the theory and 


practise of Music, with languages and geueral culture relegated to Section II. 
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the presentation of a second phase in the 
educational process, beginning about the 
age of fourteen to sixteen and going on to 
nineteen and twenty. In Great Britain 
such institutions are sometimes called 
secondary schools, and sometimes colleges, 
and they have no distinct boundary-line to 
separate them from the University proper, 
on the one hand, or the organized Science 
Schools, and the Higher Grade Board 
Schools and evening classes, of the poorer 
sort. The Universities and medical schools 
are indeed hampered with work quite sim- 
ilar to that of secondary schools and which 
the secondary schools have failed to do; 
the Cambridge undergraduate before his 
Little-Go, the London University medical 
student before his Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, are simply doing the work of 
this second stage. And there is, I doubt 
not, a similar vague complexity in Amer- 
ica. But through the fog something very 
like the boundary-line, here placed at fif- 
teen, may be. made out; not only the gen- 
eral requirements for efficient education, 
but the trend of present tendency seems to 
be toward a scheme of three stages, in 
which a first stage of nine or ten years of 
increasingly serious Schooling (Primary 
Education) from a very light beginning, 
about five up to fifteen, is to be followed 
by a second stage of College education 
(Secondary Education), from fifteen or six- 
teen, to an upward boundary determined 
by class and various facilities, and this is to 
be succeeded by a third stage, which we 
will now proceed to consider in detail. 

Let us make it clear at once that this third 
stage is a much ampler thing than the 
graduation or postgraduation work of a uni- 
versity. It may or it may not include 
that as an ingredient. But the intention 
is to express all those agencies (other than 
political, social and economic forces and 
the suggestions that arise from them) that 
go to increase and build up the mental 
structure of the man or woman. This 
includes the pulpit so far as it is a vehicle 
for the importation of ideas and emotions, 
the stage, books that do anything more 
than pass the time, newspapers, the Grove 
and the Agora. These all, in greater or 
lesser degrees, work powerfully together 
to make the citizen, most powerfully by 
far, of course, in those plastic, unsettled 
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years that last from adolescence to the 
middle twenties, but often in very slowly 
diminishing intensity right into the closing 
decades of middle-age. However things 
may have been in the quieter past, when 
newspapers did not exist, when creeds were 
rigid, plays mere spectacles, to be seen 
only ‘‘in Town,’’ and books rare, the fact 
remains that to-day everybody goes much 
further and learns far more than any of the 
professedly educational agencies can be held 
accountable for. There was a time, per- 
haps, when a man really did ‘‘settle down’’ 
intellectually at the end of his days of learn- 
ing,when the only way—outside the libraries 
and households of a few princely person- 
ages—to go on thinking, and to participate 
in the secular development of ideas, was to 
go to a University and hear and dispute. 
But those days have gone for a hundred 
years at least. They have gone by, and 
the strange thing is that a very large pro- 
portion of those who write and talk about 
education have not discovered they have 
gone by, and still think and talk of Uni- 
versities as though they were the only 
sources and repositories of wisdom. They 
conjure up a vision in my mind of an ab- 
sent-minded water-seller, bearing his 
precious jars and crying his wares knee- 
deep in, and going deeper into, a rising 
stream. 

Let us deal then first with the finally less- 
important and more formal portion of the 
third stage in the educational process: the 
University Course. One may conceive 
that, so far as positive teaching and learn- 
ing go, a considerable proportion of the 
population will never pass beyond the 
second stage at all. They will fail to keep 
up or they will branch off into the special 
development of some special aptitude. The 
failures will gravitate into positions a little 
better than, perhaps, but analogous to, those 
taken up by the failures of the Schooling 
phase. The common clerks and common 
shop-hands, for example, would come out 
here. The others, who fall out without 
completing their College course, but who 
may not be College failures at all, will be 
all sorts of artists and specializing persons 
of that type. A great many girls, for 
economic and other reasons, will probably 
never get beyond the College stage. They 
will pass from the Biological and Historical 
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courses into employment, or marry, or 
enter domestic life. But what may finally 
become a much larger proportion of New 
Republican citizens will either, from the 
beginning—taking the College course in 
the evening or after a year or so of full 
attendance at the College course—start also 
upon the third-grade work, the preparation 
for the middle ranks of some technical and 
commercial employment, for the systematic 
and liberal instruction that will replace the 
old rule-of-thumb apprenticeship. One can 
imagine a great variety of methods of com- 
bining the apprenticeship phase of serious 
occupation with the College course. Many, 
waking up to the demands of life, may do 
better for themselves with a desperately 
clutched College course of evening classes 
than others who will have progressed com- 
fortably in day Colleges. There should be 
opportunity, by means of scholarship open- 
ings, for such cases of a late awakening to 
struggle back into the higher education. 
There may be every gradation from such 
students, to those who will go completely 
and exhaustively through the College, and 
who will then go on, at one or two and 
twenty, to equally complete and exhaustive 
work in the third grade. One imagines 
the third grade in its completeness as a 
most varied choice of thorough studies car- 
ried on for three or four years, schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, psychology and 
educational science, economics and politi- 
cal science,economics and commercial sci- 
ence, philosophy and theology, and phys- 
ical science. The discussion of the method 
of dealing specifically with each of these 
subjects, however, would be too diversified 
and special a theme in each case to occupy 
us now. The larger fact to which attention 
has now to be given is that all these 
studies, and all the technical study and 
preparation at lower levels, must be, as it 
were, floating in a common body of 
Thought, which is the unifying principle, 
the common initiative, the real common 
life of, the truly civilized state, and that 
this body of Thought is no longer to be 
contained within the form of a University. 
It is the larger of the two things. And the 
last question, therefore, in these specula- 
tions is the general organization of that 
body of Thought—that is to say, of con- 
temporary literature, using the word in its 
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widest sense to cover all that is good in 
journalism, all that is true and new in fic- 
tion, and all scientific publication that is 
not purely a matter of listing, record or 
technical working out, all scientific publica- 
tion, that is, that deals with general ideas. 

There was a time when the Higher Edu- 
cation was conceived of as entirely a mat- 
ter of Learning. To endow Chairs and 
Teachers, and to enable promising scholars 
to come and hear the latter, was the com- 
plete organization of the higher education. 
It is within quite recent years that the con- 
ception of endowing Research for its own 
sake, leaving the Research Professor free 
altogether from direct teaching, or with 
only a few good pupils, whose work con- 
sisted chiefly in assimilating his ideas and 
helping with his researches, has become at 
all widely acceptable. Indirectly, of course, 
the Research Professor is just as much a 
teacher as the lecturing Professor, because 
his results become accessible as he writes 
them. Our work now is to broaden both 
the conception of Research and of Teaching, 
to recognize that whatever imports fresh 
and valid ideas, fresh and valid aspects— 
not simply of chemical and physical mat- 
ters, but of esthetic, social and political 
matters, partakes of the honor and claims 
of Research, and that whatever conveys 
ideas and aspects, vividly and clearly and 
invigoratingly, not simply by word of 
mouth, but by book and picture, is Teach- 
ing. The publication of books, the whole 
business of bringing the contemporary book 
home to the general reader most efficiently, 
the business of contemporary criticism, the 
encouragement and support of contempo- 
rary writers, is just as vitally important in 
the modern State as the organization of Col- 
leges and Schools, and just as little to be left 
to the enterprise of isolated individuals, 
working primarily upon commercial lines 
for gain. 

There are two aspects of this question. 
There is the simpler one of getting an 
abundance of good books, classical and 
contemporary, and of good publications 
distributed everywhere through the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and there is the more 
subtle and complex problem of getting, 
stimulating and sustaining the original 
writers and the original critics and investi- 
gators, upon which the general development 
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of contemporary thought finally de- 
pends. The latter problem may be re- 
served for the next paper, and here we will 
deal simply with the question of distribu- 
tion. 

For the present, we must assume the 
quality of the books; all that sort of ques- 
tion must be deferred for our final discus- 
sion. We will simply speak of good books, 
serious books, on the one hand, and light and 
merely amusing books, on the other, in an 
intentionally vague way. The former sort 
of books is our present concern; pleasure 
and amusement as an end is no affair for 
the State. 

Books are either bought or borrowed for 
reading, and we have to consider what can 
be done to secure the utmost efficiency in 
the lending and selling of books. We 
have also to consider the best possible means 
of distributing periodicals. We have par- 
ticularly to consider how books specifically 
‘*good"’ or ‘‘thorough’’ or ‘‘serious,’’ and 
periodicals that are ‘‘sound’’ and ‘‘stimu- 
lating,’’ are to be made as widely and in- 
vitingly accessible as possible. The ma- 
chinery we have in hand are the booksellers 
and the news-venders, the free public 
libraries and the post-office. What are 
the removable deficiencies of all these va- 
rious machines for the distribution of 
printed matter? 

Now, in the first place, it seems reason- 
able to demand the very least conceivable 
rates of postage for books, and an incessant 
endeavor toward increased efficiency in 
that department of post-office work. In 
the first place, with regard to government 
publications, it should be the simplest 
thing in the world to have a complete, 
businesslike catalogue of government publi- 
ations kept standing in type, and revised 
and reprinted quarterly, and distributed to 
every post-office; and one ought to be able 
to order whatever one wanted from that 
list, pay for it on the spot, and get it de- 
livered to any address in the country in the 
next twenty-four hours. With the post- 
office raised to the pitch of a reasonable 
efficiency in distributing government pub- 
lications, one might begin to hope for its 
adaptation to the distribution of books. 
And here again one conceives of a list, but 
a list which it should be now the concern 
of a Publishers’ Association to maintain, 
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and which would be the concern of any 
really businesslike Publishers’ Association. 
But, like most incompetent business men, 
the Publisher seeks his profits in his buying, 
and not in his selling. Publishers spend 
vast sums advertising just the mere names 
and titles of books in ephemeral periodi- 
cals, they inundate the prosperous home 
with scrappy, irregular lists often quite 
expensively got up, and they have not 
enough sense, either of their public duty or 
of their business advantage, to keep a cata- 
logue up to date of all ‘‘Books in Print,”’ 
of all books and editions stocked for sale. 
Just as the Universities have not discovered 
there are things called printed books, and 
the Stationery Office has still to discover 
that there is something called the Post 
Office, so the British Publisher has still to 
realize that the old conditions, when books 
were bought by a limited public, the 
cultivated reading public, who know all 
about the books already published, and are 
interested only in the announcement of 
‘*new and forthcoming books,’’ is over. 
Books they consider dead and done with 
are often unworked mines—witness the 
great Encyclopedia case, when nearly half 
a million copies were sold in England and 
America of an expensive work publishers 
regarded as done with. They do not real- 
ize for a moment that there is now a per- 
fect ocean of a public into which a book 
may be sold and sold for years after its 
first publication. After a book has sold for 
three or four months, they deal with it 
like a painful past. They conceal their 
connection with it in every possible way. 
Some day there will arrive a big book- 
selling firm to do what the publishers ought 
to do now, to make that list the publishers 
ought to make for themselves, and to dis- 
tribute it, and this bookselling firm will 
cover that list with advertisement pages, 
costing quite dreadful sums of money, and 
then—there will be troubled pillows for 
publishers—and it will be a matter of a 
few years before the author’s agent will go 
direct to arrange about printing and pub- 
lishing with that mighty firm of book- 
sellers. 

A great bookselling organization, an 
organization that will convert the thorny 
path of the reader to any book he wants 
into an easy and pleasant road, is one of 
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those necessary public services that a bold 
man might now grow rich in providing. 
It need not supersede the existing book- 
sellers, but rather assimilate and synthesize 
their efforts. It would convert them into 
its distributing and displaying agents, 
which would be far better for many of them 
than their present status of feeble and 
hazardous individual traders. That there 
is no sign of this firm of booksellers to- 
day, is no reason for doubting its advent. 
Trade evolution is an irregular process, 
long stagnations are often followed by in- 
tense activity. There are epochs in the 
development of every trade when it sud- 
denly begins to move into a new direction; 
this was the case with drapery and outfit- 
ting in the Bon Marché- Whiteley period, and 
with the tea-dealers and grocers in the 
nineties, and it is quite possible that this 
is soon to be the case with the sale of 
books. 

It may be objected that this discussion 
of bookselling and publishing is the dis- 
cussion of trivial details in the intellectual 
life of a people, but, indeed, that is not so. 
It is a constant trouble, a perpetual drain 
upon the time and energy of every man 
who participates in that life, to get the 
books that are necessary to the development 
of his thoughts. The high price of books 
is a minor evil, the great trouble is access. 
The London Library is a very good insti- 
tution in its way, but one has to wait at 
least a day before the book one has asked 
for comes to hand, very often it is not in 
the library, and sometimes it is ‘‘out’’— 
there are rarely duplicate copies—and all 
too often it is an old edition that may have 
long been superseded. To multiply one’s 
personal losses in this way by that of all 
other members of the reading public makes 
a total of wasted mental energy that is by 
no means a detail. And things do not end 
with that total. The wasted time, the 
defective ventilation, of the reading public 
is the lesser of two evils, There are a 
great number of people now who read noth- 
ing at all, or only fiction, who would cer- 
tainly become real readers were books of 
any other sort attractively available. These 
things are not trivial. The question of 
book-distribution is as vitally important 
to the intellectual health of a modern people 
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as open windows are in cases of phthisis. 

But this mention of the predominance of 
fiction brings one round to the question of 
the Public Library. One is constantly 
reading silly attacks on these new institu- 
tions, and always these attacks base them- 
selves on the great and terrible fact that 
the number of novels taken out was so 
many times, so many hundred times, greater 
than the number of serious books. Fol- 
‘scrappy’? reading, 


‘ 


lows nonsense about 
shallowness of the public mind, and so 
forth. Public pomposities take up the 
strain, and deliver large, vague, foolish 
discourses on our national intellectual de- 
cline. It occurs to none of these people 
nothing, indeed, ever does seem to occur 
to this sort of people—to inquire if a man 
or woman can get serious reading from a 
public library. An inspection of a Public 
Library Catalogue reveals, no doubt, a 
certain large proportion of serious books 
available, but, as a rule, that ‘‘serious side’’ 
is a quite higgledy-piggledy heap of frag- 
ments. Suppose, for example, the reader 
has a proclivity for economic questions, he 
will find no book whatever to guide him 
to what literature there may be upon those 
questions. He will plunge and get, per- 
haps, a few publications of the Cobden 
Club, Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,’’ J. S. Mill’s ‘‘ Autobiography, ’’ Rus- 
kin’s ‘‘Unto This Last,’’ the ‘‘Statesmen’s 
Year Book for 1895,’’ and a text-book 
specially adapted for such and such an ex- 
amination by the tutor of the University 
Correspondence College. What can you 
expect from such a supply but a pitiful 
mental hash? What is the most intelligent 
of mechanics likely to pick from this bran- 
pie? I submit, My Lord Bishop, even you 
——! Serious subjects are not to be read 
in this wild, disorderly way. But jiction 
can be. A novel is fairly complete in itself, 
and, in sticking to the novels, the Public 
Library readers show, I submit, a better 
literary sense and a finer intellectual feeling 
than the scrappy-minded, review-inspired, 
pretentious people who blame them. 

But, manifestly, the Public Libraries 
ought to be equipped for serious reading. 
Too many of them are covers without meat, 
or, at least, with nothing to satisfy a re- 
spectable mind-hunger. 

























By WaLpon FAWCETT. 


T= sorrows of the 
commuter and the 
woes of the resident 
of Lonelyville have long 
furnished inspiration 
for imaginative humor- 
ists, but, despite the 


satirical sallies in prose 





and picture, the varied 
“em forms of existence em- 
lnaced by the broad, 
comprehensive title ef suburban life ap- 
pear to be growing steadily and rapidly in 
popular favor in the United States. Of 
course, miny influc neces have cooperated to 
induce this growing enthusiasm for resi- 
dential haunts removed, in greater or less 
‘legree, from the city’s life and strife, but 
doubtless the most potent factor has been 
found in the dictates of fashion. Society, 
With a capital S, has elected to dwell in 
What it formerly deemed the outskirts of 
civilization, and the worshiping throng of 
ambitious aspirants has made haste to em- 
ulate the example. 
There is no denying, however, that the 
representative suburbs of our larger cities 


are much more agreeable abiding-places 
than they were a few years since. The 
woful inadequacy of facilities of communi- 
cation and transportation which formerly 
rendered every suburbanite a martyr to his 
faith have. in a great measure, been reme- 
died; and, moreover, residents in the en- 
virons have now reached the happy point 
where they can consider as necessities the 
innumerable modern conveniences of the 
city home which were little short of luxuries 
in the suburban residence of yesterday. 
Aside and apart from. these considerations 
are the influences exerted by the new era 
of American love for country life and the 
current allegiance to athleticism. 

The suburbs are not the country by any 
means, but they form the gateway to it, 
and constitute an admirable compromise for 
those families who temper an inherent or 
cultivated taste for green fields, cool. silent 
woods and golden harvest-vistas with an 
unwillingness to entirely forego the de- 


lights of urban gaiety. The fondness for 
athletics, and particularly outdoor sports, 
which has lately taken possession of Amer- 


ican men and women, has served as a most 
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energetic ‘*promoter’’ of suburban coloni- 
zation. Impelled by a desire to indulge in 
golf, horseback-riding, polo and other di- 
versions under the best possible conditions, 
the devotees of open-air sport have natu- 
rally turned from the restricted artificial 
playgrounds and parks of the cities to the 
broad, open country which lies spread out 
as a great, green door-mat before the ideal 
suburb. It may be noted in this connec- 
tion, also, that, whereas the tremendous 
extension, during recent years, of interurban 
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trolley-lines has solved the per- 

plexing transportation problems 
of bygone days, the solu- 
tion is, in some respects, well 
nigh a superfluity, since in this 
progressive age there is an 
increasing disposition on the 
part of American men of af- 
fairs to grant themselves more 
latitude in their adherence to 
business duties, and no one is 
more lenient in this respect 
than the thoroughly converted 

suburbanite who is deeply im- 
bued with the love of outdoor 
life which it fosters. 

The tendencies of the 
wealthy, in their participation 
in suburban life, are well ex- 
emplified by the conditions 
existing in the environs of New 

York City—on Long Island, for instance; 
for, despite the margin of distance and 
time which separates it from the metrop- 
olis, this strip of territory is rapidly be- 
coming suburban in character. 

SC The aim of the multimillionaire who 
sets up a suburban residence is to trans- 
form his domicile into a semi-rural one by 
giving it the protective isolation conferred 
only by an expansive estate. This plan of 
purchasing immunity from annoyance with- 
out sacrificing proximity to the city must 
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A SUBURBAN 


obviously prove an expensive one, but that 
it is quite within the attainment of the man 


of millions has been proven by a numbef 


of recent achievements. In numerous in 
of small 
infrequently whole villages have been pur- 
chased, in order to gratify the ambition of 
a modern Croesus for a feudal domain within 


stances numbers farms and not 


arm’s reach of a city. 

No less extensive has been the develop- 
ment of the suburb as a place of residence 
for people of more moderate means. In 
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NEAR BOSTON, 


this sphere the most pretentious enterprises 
have resulted from the operations of cor- 
porations which have purchased vast tracts 
of land, and prepared suburbs ready to or- 
der, so to speak. For all that, the plan 


has not generally proven so distressingl) 
and obtrusively commercial as might appear 
at first thought. In most instances—and 
one or more examples may be found ad- 
jacent to every large city—the develop- 
enuine dis- 


tract of 


ment company has exercised 
the 


Oo 


crimination in selection of a 
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attractive topography, and has expended 
vast sums in grading, laying out roadways 
and lanes and preliminary landscape-gar- 
dening before entering to any extent what 
ever upon the ‘‘missionzry work’? designed 
to populate the new suburb. 

To be sure, the citizen who throws 
fortune in with the community in such a 
as it is usually designated, usu 


his 


‘*park,’’ 
ally pays a fairly high price for his realty, 
and he is at the mercy of the proverbial 
soulless several respects. 
Ilis water-suppiy, for instance, is probably 


better than is enjoyed by the dweller in the 


corporation in 


city, but then, in all likelihood, he pays 
more for it, and he is practically restricted 
to the use of electricity for illuminating 
purposes, with good, old-fashioned kerosene 
as the only alternative for exorbitant charges 
on the part of the monopolist who controls 
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SUMMER COTTAGES, 





the supply of the magic cur- 
rent. Finally, he finds 
stowed upon him the question- 
able joy of virtually compulsory 
participation in the activities 
of a fire-fighting 
organization. 

However, there are compen- 


be- 


volunteer 


sations. The householder can 
rely upon quite a tigid en- 
of the 
(as to cost, et cetera), designed 
to insure the in the 
suburb of residences of a uni- 
formly creditable 
and he is protected from the 
ments of manufacturing and other interests 


forcement restrictions 


erection 


character, 
encroach- 


likely to constitute uncongenial neighbors. 
Saloons and shops, also, are excluded from 
the sacred precincts, and, in many high- 
class suburban communities, the mainte- 
nance of private stables is prohibited, it 
that the who is 


maintaining 


being assumed resident 


justified in an equipage is 
in a position to pay for its maintenance 
at the apartment-stable, erected and con- 
ducted by the selfsame development com- 
pany which so thoroughly acts as a Pooh- 
Bah in supplying the varied needs of the 
suburbanites. 

One of the distinctive attributes of sub- 
urban life, on the select-community plan 
has been outlined, is found in the 
social life which is thus nurtured. Very 
naturally, a body of men and women of 


which 
















somewhat congenial tastes, and much the 
sume station in society, are capable of co- 
operation in social activities to an extent 
much beyond that possible in the average 
urban neighborhood. Nor does this dis- 
tinct social life in any wise signify limita- 
tions. Time was when the average subur- 
ban community was, to an extent, thrown 
upon its own resources for social diversion, 
but with twentieth-century rapid transit 
the suburbanite has within his grasp, not 
only the pleasurable possibilities of his own 
community, but the amusements and larger 
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dollars in the erection of a club-house, de- 
signed to serve as a center of activities for 
the park-residents. Afterward, the build- 
ing, with a tract of twenty acres, was sold 
outright to a country-club organization 
made up largely of residents of the suburb. 
However, the membership of such country- 
clubs is seldom restricted to the residents 
of the communities which have brought 
them into being,and thus the rendezvous for 
outdoor diversion constitutes another link 
for amalgamating the social life of city 
and suburb. 
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social activities of neighboring settlements 
and of the adjacent city as well. 

A veritable elixir of life for the suburb 
fortunate enough to possess it is found in 
the adjacent country-club. Indeed, so well 
is this understood that in many cases the 
promoters of an aristocratic suburb seek, 
at the outset of the undertaking, even 
though at considerable financial risk to 
themselves, the establishment of a country- 
club in the vicinity. A case in point is 
found at Roland Park, a fashionable sub- 
urb of Baltimore. Here the develop- 


ment company expended forty thousand 





There are a few inconsistencies in Amer- 
ican suburban life which are seemingly be- 
yond explanation. One is found in the 
manner in which people of esthetic tastes, 
such as would presumably be attracted to 
the fashionable suburb, remain passive in 
the face of the architectural monstrosities 
which stand, with brazen effrontery, upon 
the choicest sites in such communities. 

Many an urban dweller who is fated to 
endure the dreary monotony of a stereo- 
typed house in a row loses all regard for 
the exterior appearance of his habitation, 
and regards only its interior attractions, 
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but how this indifference extend to 


the property-holder, who may enjoy the 


can 


boon of a detached house, is a mystery. 
Possibly the responsibility lies largely 
with the scapegoat of all suburban evils, 
the development company which has erected 
many of the homes in the suburb which it 
fostered, and which toe often, with true 
Yankee thrift, employs an architect to turn 
out plans in quantity at reduced rates, re- 
gardless of the spice of diversity and, like- 
Wise, in too many cases, of quality. Wherever 
the blame rests, it must be admitted that 
the architectural possibilities of the average 
suburb have been sadly neglected. = In 
many such communities, otherwise attract- 
ive, it is impossible to find a single pure 
example of a standard architectural type. 
There is a suggestion here of the Colonial, 
and a hint there of the Queen Anne, but 
the dictates of tradition are, for the most 
part, so lost in a maze of modifications and 


combinations that the specta- 
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mode of enjoying country life, within 
less than an hour's ride from the city, 
is to abandon the improved park, with 
its casino, electric light, water and other 
conveniences, and seek the real country. 
Perhaps telephones may be out of the ques- 
tion, and it may take longer to reach the 
railroad-station but, 
the other hand, there is more privacy, more 


in the morning, on 
real country life and usually less expense. 
Small farms can often be rented or bought 
for a moderate sum, and the owner or ten- 
ant of such a place gets to like it all the 
more because it needs a good deal of fixing 
up. One never cares quite so much for a 
place which has been mapped out and 
finished by strangers, and may be the exact 
duplicate of a hundred others. 

Nor can one put in as much outdoor 
work on the grounds around a house in 
a park, and this is a great deprivation; 
for nothing contributes so much to health 
as working in the soil. The walk to the 
station cannot take the place of the exer- 
cise to be had in digging, planting and 
weeding in a garden—exercise which in 
volves almost every muscle of the body. 

Many newspaper men and those occupy- 
ing minor positions on the editorial staffs 
of the magazines club together and secure 
such a residence. Five or six men who put 
into a common fund what they would have 
to pay for board in the city, find that the 
farm can easily be kept up, with quite a 
margin of profit in the treasury at the end 
of the vear. 

Moreover, every one occasionally likes to 
entertain his friends, and this is practically 





tor stands aghast at the archi- 
tectural nightmare. It is to 
be that 
frame construction prevails so 


regretted, moreover, 
universally in most American 
there 
ingly, an almost total disregard 


suburbs, being, seem- 
of the artistic possibilities of 
the brick the 
picturesque stone lodge, and 


colonial house, 
the rustic construction so effect- 
ive against the background of 
a sylvan setting such as is ob- 
tainable in many suburbs. 

A more inexpensive, if 


somewhat more primitive, 
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impossible in a city boarding-house, 
whereas a visit to ‘‘The Bungalow’’ is 
appreciated by all to whom an invitation 
to accept their informal hospitality is 
extended. People who have tried this 
experiment in rustic living are rarely lured 
back to the city. Indeed, marriage is the 
only thing that makes inroads on the mem- 
bership of such a family as this. And some 
one congenial can readily be found who is 
eager to buy out the share of the delin- 
quent member. 

Then, too, so many useful money-saving 
devices occur at once to these amateur 
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anxious to exchange these things for the 
peace and calm of the country. But the 
chances are that. once the owner has im- 
proved his farm with his own hands, 
plauned economies and extensions, and 
looked on the place as a permanent home, he 
will have become so attached to it that 
nothing would induce him‘to part with it. 

So much fun has been made of the busi- 
ness man who tries his hand at farm-work 
that many think that saving anything is 
impossible, and that, if they come out 
without a sizable loss, they are doing 
well. Of course, the very rich never save 





A CLASSIC 


farmers. Of course, a chicken-coop is 
built, unless one is already on the place, 
and e; 
from then on obtained without paying 


gs. and chickens for broiling, are 








the dealer’s prices. A cow is also easily 
procurable, and there may be a horse for 
station service. Each of the friends takes 
turns as chief of the barn-yard, the truck- 
garden, the dairy and the stable. An in 
vestment in a suburban home, if made on 
a moderate scale, is seldom a losing venture. 
Even if its owner tires of it, and longs for 
metropolitan pleasures, the sound of the 
cars, and the glare of the electric lights by 
night, there is sure to be some one who is 





EFFECT. 

anything by living in the country; but 
then they do not aim to, and it is hardly 
fair to judge of the probable success of a 
small venture in farm-life from either the 
wealthy ‘‘gentleman farmer's’? elaborate 
place and great expenditure, or from the 
professional farmer's accounts. 

An anecdote is told of the late Governor 
Morton, which illustrates the troubles of 
the ‘‘gentleman farmer.’’ Some friends 
were lunching with him at his elaborately 
equipped farm, and were asked whether 
they would prefer champagne or milk. As 
the luncheon was an impromptu affair, 
and the wine had not been opencd, several 
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of the gentlemen indicated that 
milk would satisfy their modest wants. 
Morton, ‘‘it 
take! 


present 


**Oh.** said Governor does 


not matter which you They cost 
the same.”’ 

The business man whose income is only 
moderate, of course, cannot, even if he so 
wishes, enter into country life on such a scale 
asthis. Hisarranvements will all be of the 
simplest kind. Hardy climbing vines and 
perennial flowers will take the place of the 
formal buds which require a hot-house and a 
special gardener. Indeed, a great part of his 
flower-garden may be recruited from the 


woods with little trouble. Ferns, daisies, 
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lack of comfort. It usually means added 
comfort, and the rapid growth of the sub- 
all 
business men are more and more apprecia- 


urbs of our larger cities shows that 
ting the possibilities of suburban homes. 
The instru- 
mental in and 
women the pure enjoyment which may be 
The average 
moderate- price the 
United States has, as a site, a tract of land 


suburban home has been 


disclosing to many men 
derived from tilling the soil. 
suburban home in 
varying from seventy-five by one hundred 
and ninety feet to an acre in extent, and even 
the smallest of these miniature estates af- 
fords surprising opportunities for the office- 
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violets and other plants are to be found in 
profusion. 

Then, too, if he occupies an old farm- 
house, he is not likely to commit sins against 
architectural good taste. Age lends every 
house a certain dignity, and weathen-beaten 
moss-covered shingles do not take kindly 
o green or yellow paint. Indeed, the ram- 


bling homelike appearance of such a place 
can hardly be altered, even should its owner 


dull for the 
shingles, and a little more care than has 
been before bestowed on the grounds, and 


desire to do so. A stain 


there is nothing more that can be done. 
Simplicity is the key-note of such a home. 


Simplicity does not, by any means, mean 


weary business man who finds keen relaxa- 
tion in experimenting with a garden, and 
for the woman to whom floriculture affords 
a genuine diversion. Of course, something 
of this inclination is manifest on the part 
of the possessors of vast suburban estates, 
finding vent in scientific forestry, highly 
specialized fruit-raising, dairying, and the 
raising of blooded stock. All of these ex- 
periments are of value in bettering breeds 
of stock and improving plants, and they 
furnish interest to those who conduct them. 
3ut it is certain that no one derives more 
pleasure from suburban life than the owner 
of a simple country home that is run on a 
moderate scale of living. 
23 
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THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


By Epmunp GOsSE. 


O subject connected with the practise 

of literature has attracted more notice 

of late, or has awakened opinions which 
seem more hopelessly contradictory, than 
the treatment of biography. We mortal 
millions glide across the disk of existence at 
a terrible speed, and disappear, without 
having, in an enormous majority, captured 
the notice of mankind to any particular 
extent. But there remain a few, a small 
and more or less brilliant minority, who, 
in their rapid transit, do excite observa- 
tion, and these are, in one fashion or an- 
other, focused and photographed for future 
study. The pictures which remain of 
them, and which we call anecdotes, rem- 
iniscences or biographies, according to the 
scale on which they are executed, differ 
excessively in matter of actual or relative 
truth. Some are ‘‘untouched,’’ and they 
exaggerate all the stains and shadows; some 
are smoothed and polished until all that 
can shock the eye has disappeared from 
them. This, then, is the question always 
being fought out: Should you touch up 
your photograph or leave it unchanged? 
This is the question; but, though it is much 
discussed, it is surprising how few critics 
are willing to tackle it fairly, face to face. 
The great cause of difference of opinion 
on this subject of the limits and direction 
of biographical portraiture is.the radical 
hostility of the groups of people for whose 
behoof the portrait is made. No success- 
ful biography of a recent person was ever 
written, it is fair to suppose, in which the 
contest of interests did not come to the 
front. There is always, besides the ma- 
jority, whose curiosity is to be entertained, 
and whose legitimate interest is to be 
stimulated, a minority, few in number, but 
very influential and very respectable, whose 
object is to curtail intimate revelations, and 
defy all curiosity so far as it is possible to 
do so. We may argue forever on one side 
or the other, on behalf of publicity or in 
favor of privacy, and yet come to little or 
no result, because each single case is morally 
independent of all possible precedents, and 
needs to be examined from its own new 


standpoint. Meanwhile those who are not 
related by blood or friendship or interest 
to the deceased shout for truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; but each 
shouter, if he becomes personally involved in 
a ‘‘life,’’ instantly comes over to the other 
camp, and pleads for extreme caution and 
reticence. 

We shall arrive, therefore, at no moral 
decision of the least practical value, unless 
we are persuaded, quite frankly, to accept 
a compromise. It is not possible to write 
a biography of any man, and still less of 
any woman, which will at once be valuable 
and amusing and yet palatable to every 
one who knew or was indebted to the sub- 
ject. Cervantes wittily says, in one of his 
‘‘Exemplary Novels,’’ that you cannot 
catch trout, and yet keep your breeches 
dry. The adventurer in biography has to 
make up his mind to the commission of 
certain sins of indiscretion. He need not 
attempt to tell his story, if his only solici- 
tude is to give nobody cause of offense. 
I will go further, and say that his anxiety 
should be, not how to avoid all indiscre- 
tion, but how to be as indiscreet as possible 
within the boundaries of good taste and 
kind feeling. He should start deter- 
mined to reveal as much as possible, to drag 
his coy and retreating subject as far as 
can be done into the open light of day. We 
have all become so ultrarefined nowadays 
that we pursue the opposite course; we 
conceal this, and we tell lies about the 
other, and we make such a pother about 
reticence and professional secrecy, that 
when a trait of nature does struggle to the 
light, as it is bound to do now and then, 
we scream with horror at the solecism of it. 

The more a human figure deserves bio- 
graphical study, the more delicate and indi- 
vidual are its features, the more it seems, as 
arule, toshrink from discovery. It crouches 
away in the darkness, as Claudius cowered 
under the heavy curtains of his palace while 
the murderers of Caligula were searching 
‘for him to make him Emperor of Rome. The 
\biographer has to drag the reserve away, 
|to open letters, to unclasp diaries, to catch 
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the fleeting spirit of the man down the 
winding galleries of his concealments. He 
does it, not to shame him, not to satisfy 
his own curiosity, but because the world 
requires another leader. Here the figure 
lies, clinging to a pillar, its robe thrown 
over its face; tear the veils away, and Ave, 
Imperator! This, I admit, is a flamboyant 
apology for indiscreet biography. It may 
be coldly suggested that there is not, in 
every case, a certainty that the figure, 
when discovered and unearthed, will pre- 
sent the features of an emperor. But I say 
that, even if he is but of the stature for a 
tribune or a mere poor senator, such as he 
is, so far as he goes, what he consists of, 
will not be appreciated unless we do some 
violence to his feelings, or what his rela- 
tions are pleased to imagine that they would 
have been. 

If the reader will but bear with me so far 
as to endure the thesis that the first theo- 
retical object of the biographer should be 
indiscretion, not discretion, I will concede 
almost everything practical to delicacy. But 
this must be granted to me: that the 
aim of all portraiture ought to be the 
emphasizing of what makes the man dif- 
ferent from, not like, other men. It is 
the specific, the individual, view that we 
want to catch. Some people have an 
inborn objection to the particular. Their 
one desire is to be, and to appear to be, 
exactly like everybody else. The Widow, 
whom [ have in another place ventured to 
describe as an instance of the survival of 
the unfittest in biographical literature, 
almost always desires that her deceased 
hero should be represented as exactly like 
all other respectable men, only a little 
grander, a little more glorified. She 
hates, as only a bad biographer can hate, 
the telling of the truth with respect to 
those faults and foibles which made the 
light and shade of his character. 

This, it appears, was the primitive view 
of biography. Among the ancients, who 
seem to have taken a real interest in scarcely 
anything except religion and grammar, per- 
sonal anecdote was rigidly disdained. The 
Egyptian philosopher, Plotinus, considered 
it beneath the notice of an enlightened 
mind to send a portrait of himself down to 
posterity, and refused to be painted, lest 
some one in future times might feel a curi- 
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osity to know what he looked like. For 
the same reason he concealed, with success, 
the day, the hour and the place of his 
birth, so that biography might have no 
material to start upon. If you were to 
think of Plotinus at all, it was to be as an 
immaterial mind in the act of speculation. 
It is sublime, but very barren and dreary, 
and to-day we should take more interest 
in Plotinus, if we knew what he wore and 
what kind of food he liked. Diogenes 
Laertius tells us of a greater than Plotinus, 
of Aristotle, that he suffered from a pain 
inside, which he relieved by wearing a 
purse, full of hot oil, against his stomach, 
next the skin. It is wonderful how, after 
more than two thousand years, that little 
fact seems to vivify our notions of the 
Stagirite. 

The modern biographer, especially the 
Widow, would never have allowed us to 
hear of that purse of hot oil, nor of Julian’s 
inky fingers, nor of the leaf of paper, 
doubled, which served Descartes for a 
ruler. There is a terrible fear that this or 
that touch, of a homely, vivid kind, will 
lessen the dignity of the subject, will make 
us treat’ him less respectfully, and so he is 
presented to us as though he spent his 
whole life standing, pressed in a tight frock 
coat, with a glass of water at his hand and 
one elbow on a desk, in the act of prepar- 
ing to say: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen!’’ I 
have been glancing through a number of 
comparatively recent lives of illustrious 
Americans, and I am struck by the lack of 
anything like anecdotal impropriety which 
surrounds them all. Each man is pre- 
sented to us as if the readers of his ‘‘life’’ 
were a class and he was the professor, with 
something definite to teach, and no oppor- 
tunity for displaying the smallest individ- 
uality of behavior. 

When I was a young man, and frequented 
the Preraphaelites, I used to notice that 
Rossetti had a very curious way of tilting 
a glass or cup out of which he was drink- 
ing, and gulping down the last drops in a 
great hurry. I have never heard or seen 
this trick noticed by anyone else, and it is 
so trivial that I have never thought of re- 
cording it myself. But there it is, in my 
memory; the feverish, swarthy face turned 
upward in profile, and the large lips eagerly 
supping down the stream of liquid. I 
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don’t know why, but in that trifle I see 
Rossetti again after all these years; there 
is something, to me, characteristic, per- 
sonal, unique, in the habitual gesture. Are 
we not glad to know, on the authority of 
those who had seen him, that Bacon had a 
nut-colored eye, like the eye of a snake, 
and that he would not allow any of his 
servants to wear boots of Spanish calf be- 
cause he hated the smell of it? Is it not 
satisfactory to be told that the celebrated 
Dr. Isaac Barrow was so dreamy that he 
would mount the stairs of the pulpit, and 
address a fashionable audience, with his 
collar unbuttoned and his hair uncombed? 
I cannot tell why it is that the modern 
biographer is so afraid of letting us into 
these little picturesque secrets. 

Nothing in the late discussions on the 
subject of ‘‘lives’’ has been better said 
than in a neat phrase by Mr. Asquith: ‘‘It 
is not the function of a biography to be a 
magnified epitaph or an expanded tract.’’ 
This deserves our attention all the more 
because there is reason to think that these 
are the cotyledons from which the bush of 
biography did originally spring, and that 
there is a constant tendency to return to 
these primitive forms. The mass of medi- 
eval memorials was of the ‘‘expanded-tract’’ 
order; it was mainly composed of Lives of 
the Saints, tractates in which the possible 
and the impossible were mingled in an in- 
extricable disorder, but where every word 
was intended directly for edification. Here 
the biographer was a moralist whose hold 
upon exact truth of statement was very 
loose indeed, but who was determined that 
every word he wrote should strengthen his 
readers in the faith. These old stories, 
half history, half fable, are often very 
affecting. I cannot read without emotion 
the life of the first British Christian, 
‘*Protomartyr of the English, Soldier of 
the King of Angels, Alban, Flower of the 
Martyrs!’’ The firmness of the saint in 
the presence of his judge, his ‘‘noble free- 
dom,’’ as the old tale calls it, his sim- 
plicity and his cunning and his holy dar- 
ing: these are related with the most 
delightful verisimilitude. The original 
executioner was so moved by the saint’s 
firmness that he refused to proceed with 
his bloody business; and Alban, who was 
suffering from thirst, took occasion of the 
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hitch in the proceedings to step aside to 
the edge of the hill, and to enjoy a cold 
draft of water from a spring. He stepped 
back again, refreshed, and an executioner 
of sterner metal was found ready to behead 
him. 

There is real biographical dignity in that 
anecdote, and the scene rises before us, 
with the angry, half-terrified heathen in 
their rage, and Alban, serene under his big 
woollen garment. But the ancient biog- 
rapher is not content to leave us at peace 
with that fine impression. He wants to 
improve us at all hazards; he is possessed 
by the old fallacy of the soul’s awakening. 
So we are told that when the saint wished 
to cross the river, a miraculous passage was 
made in it, and that when the second heads- 
man struck his blow, his own eyes fell out 
of his head. Ina score of other ways the 
narrator persists in - gilding his refined 
gold. Why does he not leave the tale 
alone, we ask ourselves? ‘‘When Alban 
was insulted, he showed no uneasiness, nor 
indeed seemed to have any passion about 
him but that of pity; and, when he was 
brought to the place of execution, he dis- 
covered as much pleasure in his counte- 
nance as if he had been going to an enter- 
tainment.’’ What can be finer than that, 
and why spoil it with tales of fountains 
gushing out of nothing, and of men whose 
eyes dropped out like those of guinea-pigs? 
Simply because the ancient hagiographer 
was composing what Mr. Asquith justly 
rebukes, ‘‘an expanded tract.’’ 

Nor is the generation of hagiographers 
dead to-day. Half the lives of great and 
good men, which are published in England 
and America, are expanded tracts. Their 
pbject is to ‘‘do good,’’ and they think to 
httain this end by emphasizing all the 
merits of the deceased, and by glozing over 
or omitting everything which is not directly 
to edification, as though a portrait can be a 
picture at all if its shadows are left out, 
or if its modeling is all kept of a waxen 
smoothness and evenness. But the writers 
of such ‘‘lives’’ have not the excuse of the 
old biographers, who at least half believed 
the wondrous tales they told. The modern 
writer does not believe his tale at all; or, 
rather, he continues in that muddled state 
pf the intellectual conscience in which a 
man cannot distinguish truth from fiction, 
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but convinces himself that if a lie is told 
‘‘for the best,’’ it will, in the course of 
evolving itself, turn into a sort of truth. 
This is a fallacy. It merely corrupts into 
a particularly dusty and foolish emptiness. 
If pious biographers could only persuade 
themselves to believe Spinoza when he says 
that truth cannot be contrary to the real 
interests of humanity ! 

There is more excuse, perhaps, for ‘‘a 
| magnified epitaph’’ than for ‘‘an expanded 
| tract.’’ Most of our official lives of public 
men belong to the former category; and, 
if we take them simply as fragments of 
political history, there is something to be 
said in favor of this granite boldness of 
treatment. A statesman or a soldier is so 
mixed up with the general politics of his 
time, is often so unintelligible without it, 
that his literary portrait is apt to resemble 
his colossal statue in front of one of the 
public buildings of his country. We shall 
see how Mr. Morley, with his tact and 
grace, and all his knowledge of literature, 
will contrive to portray Mr. Gladstone, but 
if he makes his book a real biography, if 
he produces a living, intimate, indiscreet 
picture of a man, it will be wonderful indeed. 
There is such a thing as becoming invisible 
in a blaze of publicity, and this is a sort of 
darkness from excess of light which nothing 
can cure. A life of such a man as Mr. 
Gladstone is foredoomed to be a magnified 
epitaph. No doubt, Mr. Morley will give 
it all the wit that funereal literature is 
capable of, but it will be carved in stone, 
not modeled in flesh and blood. 

A belief in the uniformity of human 
character is one main cause of dull and 
false biography. You label a man ‘‘good”’ 
or ‘‘great,’’ and you are bound to present 
him as great or good all through and upon 
every side. But not only was this theory 
refuted centuries ago by the Puritan gen- 
eral, Lambert, when he said—so excellently 
—that ‘‘the best of men are but men at 
their best,’’ it ignores that subtle law of 
human ethics which decrees that a sensitive 
person shall be ‘‘all things to all men.’’ 
The complexity of human nature in its atti- 
tude to other specimens of the race is the 
stone upon which the majority of novelists 
stumble. They clap a ticket on their hero- 
ine, and make her act under identical im- 
pulses upon all occasions. But, if a woman 














is not a wax-work dunce, she is under the 
superficial control of many minds, and, 
though she is essentially one and the same, 
she is ‘‘nice’’ to this person, and ‘‘hor- 
rid’’ to that one. But the novelist rarely 
realizes this, and the biographer perhaps 
more rarely still, so that what was the re- 
sult of some caprice or of some prejudice 
is laboriously explained away until all sense 
of spontaneity is gone. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the 
importance of the anecdote in biography. 
|A much more serious question is involved 
lin the revelation or concealment of facts and 
\conditions which have made a lasting mark 
fon the character and the career of a man. 
We shall perhaps understand more clearly 
the ethical crux, if we put a definite, al- 
though imaginary, instance before us. Let 
us suppose that the biographer of a very 
eminent man is placed in possession of all 
the documents required to illustrate his 
life, and has had access to persons who 
knew the facts, and recounted them to him 
fairly and dispassionately. While docketing 
and confirming a large number of data 
which are highly to the credit of Mr. A., 
and place him in a light which is wholly 
attractive, the biographer also becomes 
aware of certain matters which are not so 
agreeable. We may tabulate these less- 
admirable data as follows :— 

1. Mr. A. married very early, and his 
first wife was ‘‘an objectionable person,’’ 
who upset his life a great deal, and dis- 
turbed him so much that for several years 
he worked under a serious disadvantage. 

2. In consequence of family troubles, 
he became from time to time the victim of 
intemperance, and injured his prospects by 
this. 

3. His temper was extremely bad, and 
he did himself harm by giving way to it. 
In particular, an unjustifiable hatred of one 
of his aunts led to a very serious pecuniary 
disappointment, which hampered him. 

4. He had good features, but a dis- 
tressing birthmark on the left cheek des- 
troyed his appearance on that side of his 
face. He was very sensitive to this, and 
his portrait was therefore always taken, in 
profile, from the right. 

5. Mr. A. was very witty, but he could 
not restrain himself from saying things 
that gave pain to others, or, being repeated, 
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produced great offense. He was habitually 
selfish in his dealings with people younger 
than himself. 

Taken alone, these characteristics give 
the impression of an ugly and unattractive 
personality. But I must ask the reader to 
think of them as combined with elements 
of force and brilliancy and high native 
ability sufficient to make Mr. A. a proper, 
or indeed an irresistible, theme for biog- 
raphy. 

Suppose that as we are sitting down to 
write the life of this man, who may have 
been an illustrious lawyer, an intrepid 
traveler, a splendid artist,;—how should 
these five heads be treated? All five were 
of real importance in the evolution of the 
man’s character and public usefulness, al- 
though not of equal importance. All add 
color to his history, each is what he 
would either have denied or desired to 
conceal. (I have been careful to suggest 
nothing extraordinary or sensational; these 
are faults and misfortunes which are of 
every-day occurrence). In the case of a 
modern biography, raised by relatives, it is 
almost certain that not one of the five 
would be so much as referred to, although, 
as the personal appearance of a man is 
not of much importance to anybody but the 
man himself—not even to his wife—some 
vague allusion to number four might be 
admitted. But it would be indelicate to 
speak of number one; a breach of profes- 
sional etiquette to hint at number two; 
number three would not seem interesting 
to a modern biographer (although so deeply 
human); and aumber five would be the 
subject of direct, and what is considered 
pious, falsehood. The way in which nine- 
teen out of twenty modern biographers 
would treat number five would be to say 
that Mr. A., ‘‘though such a conversa- 
tional sparkler, held his tongue ever in 
restraint lest it might unconsciously wound 


a friend; and that he was always eagerly | 


looking out for merit in those younger than 
himself—‘the generation knocking at the 
door!’ as he would often playfully ex- 
claim.”’ 

But, if we examine these heads more 
closely, we shall see that they have a very 
various moral significance. Number four, 
which I have pointed out as that which 
would most easily pass the censorship of 
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relatives, seems to me to be the one about 
which morality is most indifferent. If the 
poor man preferred the world to see one 
side of his face and not the other, he was 
after all not responsible for his left cheek, 
and may surely be allowed a posthumous 
preference for his rightone. Onthe other 
hand, for number five he was directly re- 
sponsible, and I am of the opinion that it 
is not a matter of choice with the biogra- 
pher, but a matter of duty, to expose, 
without rancor, without emphasis, but un- 
mistakably, this fault, which was a direct 
outcome of a certain sensitiveness, a cer- 
tain want of balance, inextricably connected 
with his peculiar genius, whatever it was. 
If a man possessed splendid talents, and 
gets the full credit of them, it is immoral 
to conceal defects which were the corollary 
of his genius and the result of its excessive 
qualities. It is wrong, as well as absurd, 
to paint a man of disagreeably intense ego- 
tistic force as though he were a sister of 
mercy on wheels. 

About number three I do not feel so 
confident as about number five. It would, 
perhaps, not be proper to tell the incident 
of the aunt, although an aunt may be so very 
trying and although so very excellent a 
person as she whom the poet Gray called 
the ‘‘Dragon of Wantley.’’ I think that 
the characteristic of the peppery temper 
ought to be indicated, and the fact that 
Mr. A. did himself harm by giving way to 
it not wholly concealed. After all, temper 
is not a deadly sin. The kitchen proverb 
tells us that ‘‘all good cooks have bad 
tempers,’’ and perhaps Mr. A. would not 
have done whatever it was he did do so 
well if he had been less irascible. On the 
whole, I think we ought to be told frankly 

| about his temper. But numbers one and 
| two stand in an entirely distinct category. 
| There the responsibility of the biographer 
|} is complicated, as it is not in numbers three, 
four and five, with the possible effects of 
what he writes upon other persons who 
neither claim nor desire the high light of 
publicity. Numbers one and two, there- 
fore, require our special consideration. 

As I said before, the moral aspect of bi- 
ography is involved in difficulty by the 
fact that each individual instance needs a 
law unto itself. In dealing with number 
one, for example, it is impossible to decide 
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whether it should be concealed or confessed 
until we know a variety of cognate cir- 
cumstances, such as whether Mrs. A. died 
long before her husband, or is still alive, 
whether she had children or not, if she 
had, whether they are still alive, and what 
her final relations were with her husband. 
Each shade of difference in these condi- 
tions lays a fresh obligation on the biogra- 
pher as toward her or toward his public. 
He has to weigh in the balance the sensi- 
tiveness or legitimate self-respect of sur- 
vivors against what is due to art and truth 
in the treatment of his subject. If he is 
a writer of any skill, he will probably find 
means of indicating all the essential points 
contained in number one without producing 
a scandal and without needlessly wounding 
any one’s feelings. He should certainly 
endeavor to make this indication; if the 
circumstances had a strong influence on the 
character and career of his subject, it seems 
to me that it is his bounden duty to do so, 
but with all reasonable care in avoiding 
needless vexation to survivors. 

In number two, I have suggested the ex- 
istence in the subject of biography of a 
definite moral weakness of a humiliating. 
order. 
one of the least abnormal of such weak- 
nesses, but the experienced reader will easily 
think of others. The careers of men of 
high genius have not been exempted from 
these moral maladies, and we have learned 
to think with nothing but indulgent regret 
of the sadder passages in the lives of Cole- 
ridge and Lamb, of Burns and Edgar Poe, 
even of Villon and Verlaine. In some of 
these cases the frailty, whatever it was, 
could not be concealed; in others the piety 
of biographers fought for the legend of 
their subject’s immunity, stubbornly, inch 
for inch, with the result—as eminently in 
the instance of Charles Lamb,—of bringing 
at last a blaze of attention to it. In all 
such matters, the shock of discovery is the 
worst; we get accustomed to everything, 
and the judgment finds its level in reflec- 
tion. It seems to me that here, also, the 
question of pain to survivors should be 
paramount. If a man of distinction and 
talent leaves sons and daughters behind 
him, they are deeply wounded if the world 
is informed, in crude terms, that their 
father was a drunkard. But we should 





I have taken intemperance as being | 
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never use crude terms about anything, and 
the legitimate scruples of private persons 
must, in a matter of this kind, be re- 
spected. Yet, even here, I think that 
respect should never extend so far as to 
the telling of a deliberate lie. We must 
not say that Mr. A. was a strong upholder 
of teetotalism; still less must we say (and 
this is the favorite formula of the official 
biographer in such cases) that Mr. A. was 
particularly anxious for the spread of tem- 
perance among the lower classes and the 
young. With a certain legitimate regret, 
as of one who is not permitted to paint a 
wen on a rugged face, the biographer must 
make up his mind entirely to omit any 
reference to the subject of intemperance; 
but he is justified in firmly refusing to tell 
the smallest falsehood on the subject. 

In the course of these few remarks, 
which I must now draw to a close, I have 
left entirely untouched many important 
aspects of biography as an art and as a 
form of instruction. I have desired, in this 
short space, to concentrate what I am able 
to say on the one moral aspect, on the duty 


‘of the biographer to the two hostile inter- 


ests of the public and the family. Of late, 
I think it is quite certain that too great 
preponderance has been given to the latter, 
without due consideration of the claims of 
the former. In consequence of a certain 
false and timid delicacy it has been steadily 


growing more and more difficult to learn 


the truth about an eminent person, if that 
truth can be considered in any sense undig- 
nified. We should look in vain in the 
record of one of the overrefined biographies 
of the celebrities of to-day for such facts 
as that John Ogilvie, the great classical 
scholar of the seventeenth century, earned 
the money to redeem his father out of a 
debtor’s prison by apprenticing himself to 
a dancing-master, and that King William 
III.’s ambassador to Louis XIV., the ad- 
mirable poet, Matthew Prior, began as a 
servant-boy behind the bar in a West- 
minster tavern. I have known a biograph- 
ical work altogether suppressed because it 
too frankly represented the subject of it 
as engaged in trade, although—such is the 
irony of life—it had been entirely due to 
his success as a tradesman that he was 
enabled to undertake the enterprises which 
his family desired to celebrate. 
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In an old, forgotten work, whose solemn 
folios exacter modern compilations have 
superseded, the ‘‘Biographia Britannica’’ 
of 1747, the nameless editor speaks with 
courage and with a happy sprightliness of 
his intention to override the objections of 
those who from an _ excessive punctilio 
threaten to spoil the merit of his biogra- 
phies. He bids us reflect ‘‘on the cruelty, 
we might even say impiety, of sacrificing 
the glory of great characters to trivial cir- 
cumstances and mere conveniency. It 
might be justly apprehended,’’ he goes 
on to say, ‘‘that the world would rather 
resent our timidity, if we should distrust 
their approbation of the liberty necessary 
to be taken in this respect, than censure us 
for doing at once, and in the easiest and 
most effectual manner, what, some time or 
other, must have been done, if we had 
been too scrupulous in the performance of 
what we undertook.’’ 

This, I think, is the proper attitude to 
adopt in considering the treatment of a 
body of personal history. Let the biogra- 
pher be tactful, but do not let him be 
cowardly; let him cultivate delicacy, but 


avoid its ridiculous parody, false delicacy. 


There should be a very clear image pre- 
sented to his own mind before he begins to 
set his portrait down on_ paper. That 
image, if it is worth anything at all, must 
have its shadows as well as its lights. 
When he has convinced himself that he 
knows his man, he must ask himself how 
far it is proper and desirable to detail his 
faults, the errors of his conduct, the dis- 
advantages of his position. He is bound 
to preserve the decencies, he is required to 
consider the feelings of survivors. But his 


pst consideration, his first duty, is to 


truth. If he undertakes to give a portrait 
at all he must give one which, as a man of 
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honor, he believes to be faithful. The 
snobbishness, the weakness or the blindness 
of survivors must not be indulged in such 
a degree as to make the portrait untrue. 
‘Certain fashionable biographies of the pres- 
ent day deserve no other comment than the 
printed in bold letters 
Our honest bi- 


words ‘*A Lie’’ 
across their title-pages. 
ographer must beware of adding to their 
number, 

And he must not be afraid of being 
valled indiscreet. He must snap his fingers 
at the criticism which says: ‘‘Oh, it is all 
quite true, I dare say, but was it wise to say 
it? Is it not likely to have an unfortunate 
effect upon somebody or other’s way of 
looking at something or other? Such 
vague surmises gibber, like ghosts, along 
the pathway of the honest biographer, but 
he must not attach too much importance 
to them. These censures and comments 
fade away, under cross-examination, like a 
fragment of information which I remember 
hearing an old lady repeat when I was a 
child, to the effect that :— 

** Somebody told me that somebody said 

That some other person had somewhere read, 

In some newspaper, that you were dead.”’ 

So far from cultivating an overweening 
terror of the charge of want of discretion, 
it should be the business of the biographer 
to start with being as indiscreet as possible. 
That is the point from which he should 
approach his subject, not the point of reti- 


|. cence and a superfine obliviousness. Every 


cranny, every cupboard, of his subject’s 
secret existence should be known to him 
as far as possible; and, in defiance of all 
that people of sentiment have said to the 
contrary, I affirm that it is as much, and 
not as little as possible, of what he finds in 
them, which we expect him to set before 
us in his portrait. 







































BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


A STORY OF NAPOLEON’S WARS AND THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. 


“Some with lives that come to nothing, some with deeds as well undone.” 


XXI. (CONTINUED. ) 


ARLASCH sat upright, a thick, motion- 
less figure, four-square to the cutting 
wind. He drove with one hand at a time, 
sitting on the other to restore circulation 
between whiles. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the form of his garments; for 
he was wrapped round in a woolen shawl, 
like a mummy, showing only his eyes be- 
neath the ragged fur of a sheepskin cap, 
upon which the rime, caused by the 
warmth of the horses and his own breath, 
had frozen like a coating of frosted silver. 
Désirée was huddled down beside him, 
with her head bent forward so as to protect 
her face from the wind, which seared like 
a hot iron. She wore a hood of white fur, 
lined with a darker fur; and when she 
lifted her face, only her eyes, bright and 
wakeful, were visible. 

‘*If you are warm, you may go to sleep,’ 
said Barlasch, in a mumbling voice; for 
his face was drawn tight, and his lips were 
stiffened by the cold. ‘*But if you shiver, 
you must stay awake.”’ 

But Désirée seemed to have no wish for 
sleep. Whenever Barlasch leant forward 
to peer beneath her hood, she looked round 
at him with wakeful eyes. Whenever, to 
see if she were still awake, he gave her an 
unceremonious nudge, she nudged back 
again instantly. Asthe night wore on, she 
grew more wakeful. When they halted at 
a wayside inn, which must have been mi- 
nutely described to Barlasch by Sebastian, 
and Désirée accepted the innkeeper’s offer 
of a cup of coffee by the fire while fresh 
horses were being put into harness, she 
was wide awake and looked at Barlasch 
with a reckless laugh as he shook the rime 
from his eyebrows. In response, he frown- 
ingly scrutinized as much of her face as he 
could see, and shook his head disapprov- 


’ 


ingly. 
‘*You laugh when there is nothing to 


laugh at,’’ he said, grimly. ‘‘Foolish. It 
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makes people wonder what is in your 
mind.’’ 

‘‘There is nothing in my mind, 
answered, gaily. 

‘*Then there is something in your heart, 
and that is worse,’’ said Barlasch, which 
made Désirée look at him doubtfully. 

They had done forty miles with the same 
horses, and were nearly half way. For 
some hours the road had followed the 
course of the Vistula, on the high table-land 
above the river, and it would so continue 
until they reached Thorn. 

‘You must sleep, ’’ said Barlasch, curtly, 
when they were once more on the road. 
She sat silent beside him for an hour. The 
horses were fresh, and covered the ground 
at a great pace. Barlasch was no driver, 
but he was skilful with the horses, and 
husbanded their strength at every hill. 

‘‘If we goon like this, when shall we 
arrive?’’ asked Désirée, suddenly. 

‘*By eight o'clock, if all goes well.”’ 

‘*And we shall find Monsieur Louis 
d’Arragon awaiting us at Thorn?’’ 

Barlasch shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully. 

‘*He said he would be there,’’ he mut- 
tered, and, turning in his seat, he looked 
down at her with some contempt. 

‘*That is like a woman,’’ hesaid. ‘‘They 
think all men are fools except one—and 
that one is only to be compared with the 


, 


”? 


she 


bon Dieu.’ 

Désirée could not have heard the remark, 
for she made no answer and sat silent, 
leaning more and more heavily against her 
companion. He changed the reins to his 
other hand and drove with it for an hour, 
after all feeling had left it. Désirée was 
asleep. She was still sleeping when, in 
the dim light of a late dawn, Barlasch 
saw the distant tower of Thorn Cathedral. 

They were no longer alone on the road 
now, but passed a number of heavy market- 
sleighs bringing produce and wood to the 


town. Barlasch had been in Thorn before. 
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Désirée was still sleeping when he turned 
the tired horses into the crowded yard 
of the ‘‘Drei Kronen.’’ The sleighs and 
carriages were packed side by side as in a 
warehouse, but the stables were empty. No 
eager host came out to meet the travelers. 
The innkeepers of Thorn had long ceased 
to give themselves that trouble. For the 
city was on the direct route of the retreat 
from Moscow, and few who got so far had 
any money left. 

Barlasch unwound himself and disen- 
tangled his legs slowly and painfully. He 
tried first one and then the other, as if un- 
certain whether he could walk. Then he 
staggered numbly across the yard to the 
door of the inn. 

A few minutes later, Désirée woke up. 
She was in a room, warmed by a great 
white stove and dimly lighted by candles. 
Some one was pulling off her gloves and 
feeling her hands, to make sure that they 
were not frost-bitten. She looked sleepily 
at a white coffee-pot that was standing on 
the table near the candles; then her eyes, 
still uncomprehending, rested on the face of 
the man who was loosening her hood, which 
was hard with rime and ice. He had his 
back to the candles, and was half hidden 
by the collar of his fur coat, which met 
the cap pressed down over his ears. 

He turned toward the table, to lay aside 
her gloves, and the light fell on his face. 
Désirée was wide-awake in an instant—and 
Louis d’Arragon, hearing her move, turned 
anxiously to look at her again. Neither 
spoke for a minute. Barlasch was holding 
his numbed hand against the stove, and 
was grinding his teeth and muttering at 
the pain of the restored circulation. 

Désirée shook the icicles from her hood, 
and they rattled like hail on the bare floor. 
Her hair, all tumbled round her face, 
caught the light of the candles. Her eyes 
were bright, and the color was in her 
cheeks. D’Arragon glanced at her, with 
a sudden look of relief, and then turned 
to Barlasch. He took the numbed hand 
and felt it, then he held a candle close to 
it. Two of the fingers were quite white, 
and Barlasch made a grimace when he saw 
them. D’Arragon began rubbing at once, 
taking no notice of his companion’s moans 
and complaints. 

Without desisting, he looked over his 
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shoulder toward Désirée, but not actually 
at her face. 

‘‘T heard last night,’’ he said, ‘‘that the 
two carriages are standing in an inn-yard 
three leagues beyond this, on the Warsaw 
road. I have traced them, step by step, 
from Kovno. My informant tells me that 
the escort has deserted, and that the officer 
in charge—Colonel Darragon—was going 
on*alone, with the two drivers, when he 
was taken ill. He is nearly well again, 
and hopes to continue his journey to-mor- 
row or the next day.’’ 

Désirée nodded her head, to signify that 
she had heard and understood. Barlasch 
gave a cry of pain and withdrew his hand 
with a jerk. 

‘*Enough! Enough!’’ hesaid. ‘‘You 
hurt me. The life is returning now—a 
drop of brandy, perhaps... . ”’ 

‘‘There is no brandy—in Thorn,’’ said 
d’Arragon, turning toward the table. 
‘*There is only coffee.’’ 

He busied himself with the cups, and 
did not look at Désirée when he spoke 
again. 

‘‘T have secured two horses,’’ he said, 
‘*to enable you to proceed at once if you 
are able to. But if you would rather rest 
here to-day, ——"’ 

‘*Let us go on at once,’ 
Désirée, hastily. 

Barlasch, crouching against the stove, 
glanced from one to the other beneath his 
heavy brows, wondering, perhaps, why 
they avoided looking at each other. 

‘*You will wait here,’’ said d’Arragon, 
turning toward him, ‘‘until—until I 
return.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the answer; ‘‘I will lie on 
the floor here, and sleep. I have had 
enough—TI.”’ 

Louis left the room, to give the neces- 
sary orders. When he returned in a few 
minutes, Barlasch was asleep on the floor, 
and Désirée had tied on her hood again, 
which concealed her face. He drank a cup 
of coffee and ate some dry bread, absent- 
mindedly, in silence. 

The sound of bells, feebly heard through 
the double windows, told them that the 
horses were being harnessed. 

‘*Are you ready?’’ asked d’Arragon, 
who had not sat down; and, in response, 
Désirée, standing near the stove, went 


interrupted 
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toward the door, which he held open for 
her to pass out. As she passed him, she 
glanced at his face—and winced. 
In the sleigh, she looked up at him, as 
He was look- 
There was, 
She could 


if expecting him to speak. 
ing straight in front of him. 
after all, nothing to be said. 
see his steady eyes, between his high collar 
and the fur cap. They were hard and 
unflinching. The road was level new, and 
the snow beaten to a hard track, like ice. 
D*Arragon put the horses to a gallop at the 
town gates, and kept them at it. 

In half hour he turned toward 
and pointed with his whip to a roof half 


an her 
hidden by some thin pines. 

‘That is the inn,*’ he said. 

In the inn-yard, he indicated with his 
whip two traveling - carriages, standing 
side by side. 

‘*Colonel Darragon is here,’’ he said to 
the cringing Jew who came to meet him, 
and the innkeeper led the way up-stairs. 
The house was a miserable one, ill-smelling, 
sordid. The Jew pointed to a door and, 
cringing again, left them. 

Désirée made a gesture, telling Louis to 
go in first, which he did at The 
room was littered with trunks and cases. 
All the had brought into 
the sick man’s chamber for greater safety. 
On a narrow bed, near the window, a 
man lay huddled on his side. He turned 
and looked over his shoulder, showing a 
haggard face, with a ten-days’ beard on it. 
He looked from one to the other in silence. 

It was Colonel de Casimir. 


once. 


treasure been 


XXII. 


THROUGH THE SHOALS. 


‘‘T see my way, as birds their trackless way.” 


De Casimir had never seen Louis d’Ar- 
ragon, and yet some dim resemblance to his 
cousin must have introduced the newcomer 
to a conscience not quite easy. 

**You me, he asked, 
not having recognized Désirée, who stood, 


seek monsieur?’’ 
behind her companion, in her furs. 

‘‘T seek Colonel Darragon, and was told 
that we should find him in this room.*’ 

‘*May I ask why you seek him in this 
rather unceremonious manner?’’ asked de 
Casimir, with the ready insolence of his 
culling and his age. 


‘‘Because I am his cousin,’’ replied 
Louis, quietly. ‘‘And Madame is his wife.’’ 

Désirée came forward, her face colorless. 

She caught her breath, but made no at- 
tempt to speak. 

De Casimir tried to 
elbows. 

‘‘Ah! madame,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
me in a sorry state. I have been very ill.”’ 
And made a gesture with one hand, 
begging her to overlook his unkempt ap- 
pearance and the disorder of his room. 

‘*Where is Charles?’’ asked Désirée, 
curtly. She had suddenly realized how 
intensely she had always disliked de Casi- 
mir, and distrusted him. 

‘Has he not returned to Dantzig?’’ was 

‘‘He should have been 
ago. We parted at Vilna. 
He was exhausted—a mere question of 
overfatigue—and, at his request, I left 
him there to recover and to pursue his way 
to Dantzig, where he knew you would be 


lift himself on his 
see 


he 


the ready answer. 


there a week 


awaiting him.’’ 
He paused and looked from one to the 
other with quick and furtive eyes. He felt 


himself easily a match for them in quickness 
of perception, in rapid thought, in glib 


speech. Both were oddly dumb—he could 
not guess why. But there was a steadiness 
in d’Arragon eyes which rarely goes with 
dulness of wit. This was a man who could 
be quick at will—a man to be reckoned 
with. 

‘‘You are wondering why I travel under 
your cousin’s name, monsieur,’’ said de 
Casimir, with a friendly smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Louis, without returning 
the smile. 

‘It is simple enough,’’ explained the 
sick man. ‘‘At Vilna, we found all dis- 
cipline relaxed. There were no longer any 
regiments. There was no longer a staff. 
There was no longeran army. Every man 
did as he thought best. Many, as you 
know, elected to await the Russians at 
Vilna rather than attempt to journey far- 
ther. Your cousin had been given the com- 
mand of the escort, which has now filtered 
away like every other corps. He was to 
conduct back to Paris two carriages, laden 
with imperial treasures, and certain papers 
of value. Charles did not want to go back 
to Paris. He wished, most naturally, to 
return to Dantzig. I, on the other hand, 
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desired to go to France and there place my 
sword once more at the Emperor’s service. 
What more simple than to change places?"’ 

‘*‘And names ?’’ suggested d’Arragon, 
without falling into de Casimir’s easy and 
friendly manner. 

‘*For greater security in passing through 
Poland and across the frontier,’’ explained 
de Casimir, readily. ‘‘Once in France— 
and I hope to be there in a week—TI shall 
report the matter to the Emperor as it 
really happened: namely, that, owing to 
Colonel Darragon’s illness, he transferred 
his task to me at Vilna. The Emperor will 
be indifferent—so long as the order has 
been carried out.’’ 

De Casimir turned to Désirée as likely to 
be more responsive than this dark-eyed 
stranger who listened with so disconcerting 
a lack of comment or sympathy. 

‘30 you can see, madame,*’ he said, 
‘*Charles will still get the credit of having 
carried out his most difficult task—and no 
harm is done.’ 

‘*When did you leave Charles at Vilna?’’ 
asked she. 

De Casimir lay back on the pillow in an 
attitude which betrayed his weakness and 
exhaustion. He looked at the ceiling with 
lusterless eyes. 

‘‘It must have been a fortnight ago,”’ 
he said, at length. ‘*I was trying to count 
up the days... We have lost all account of 
dates since quitting Moscow. One day has 
been like another—and all, terrible. Be- 
lieve me, madame, it has always been in my 
mind that you were awaiting the return of 
your husband at Dantzig. I spared him 
all I could. A dozen times, we saved each 
other’s lives.’’ 

In six words Désirée could have told him 
all she knew: that he was a spy who had 
betrayed to death and exile many Dant- 
zigers, whose hospitality had been extended 
to him as a Polish officer: that Charles was 
a traitor, who had gained access to her 
father’s house in order to watch him, 
though he had honestly fallen in love with 
her. He was in love with her still—and 
he was her husband. It was this thought 
that broke into her sleep at night—that 
haunted her waking hours. 

She glanced at Louis d’Arragon and held 
her peace. ‘‘Then, monsieur,’’ he said, 
**you have every reason to suppose that if 
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Madame returns to Dantzig now, she will 
find her husband there?*’ 

De Casimir looked at d’Arragon and 
hesitated for an instant. They both re- 
membered afterward that moment of uncer- 
tainty. 

‘‘T have every reason to suppose it,’’ 
replied de Casimir, at length, speaking in 
a low voice, as if fearful of being over- 
heard. 

Louis waited a moment and glanced at 
Désirée, who, however, had _ evidently 
nothing more to say. 

‘*Then we will not trouble you further, *’ 
he said, going toward the door, which he 
held open for Désirée to pass out. He was 
following her, when de Casimir called him 
back. 

‘*Monsieur!’’ cried the sick man. ‘*‘ Mon- 
sieur! One moment, if you can spare it.’’ 

Louis came back. They looked at each 
other in silence, while they heard Désirée 
descend the stairs and speak in German to 
the innkeeper who had been waiting there. 

‘**T will be quite frank with you,’’ said 
de Casimir, in that voice of confidential 
friendliness which so rarely failed in its 
effect. ‘*You know that Madame Darra- 
gon has an elder sister—Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde Sebastian?”’ 

+o Feu? 

De Casimir raised himself on his elbows 
again, with an effort, and gave a short, 
half-shamefaced laugh which was quite 
It was odd that Mathilde and 
he, who had walked most circumspectly, 


genuine. 


should both have been tripped up, as it 
were, by Love. 

‘*Bah!"’ he said, with a gesture, dis- 
missing the subject. ‘‘I cannot tell you 
more. It is a woman's secret, monsieur, 
not mine. Will you deliver a letter for me 
in Dantzig? That is all I ask.’ 

‘*T will give it to Madame Darragon to 
give to Mademoiselle Mathilde if you like 
—I am not returning to Dantzig,’’ replied 
Louis, but de Casimir shook his head. 

‘*T am afraid that will not do. 
he said, doubtfully. 


‘*Between sisters, 
you understand... . ?”’ 

And he was no doubt right; this man of 
quick perception. Is it not from our near- 
est relative that our dearest secret is usu- 
ally withheld? 

‘*You cannot find another messenger?’’ 
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asked de Casimir; and the anxiety in his 
face was genuine enough. 

‘*T can—if you wish it.’’ 

‘*Ah, monsieur, I shall not forget it! I 
shall never forget it!’’ said the sick man, 
quickly and eagerly. ‘‘The letter is there, 
beneath that sabretache. It is sealed and 
addressed. ’’ 

Louis found the letter, and went toward 
the door as he placed it in his pocket. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ said de Casimir, stopping 
him again. ‘‘Your name—if I may ask 
it, so that I may remember a countryman 
who has done me so great a service.’’ 

‘‘T am not a countryman; I am an Eng- 
lishman,’’ replied Louis. ‘*My name is 
Louis d’ Arragon.’’ 

‘‘Ah! I know. 
Monsieur le Pe 

But d’Arragon heard no more, for he 
had closed the door behind him. 

He found Désirée awaiting him in the 
entrance-hall of the inn, where a fire of 
pine logs burnt in an open chimney. The 
walls and low ceiling were black with 
smoke, and the little windows were covered 
with ice an inch thick. It was twilight in 
this quiet room, and would have been dark 
but for the leaping flames of the fire. 

‘You will go back to Dantzig, 
asked, ‘‘at once?’’ 

He carefully avoided looking at her, 
though he need not have feared that she 
would have allowed her eyes to meet his. 
And thus they stood, looking downward 
at the fire—alone in a world that heeded 
them not and would forget them in a week 
—and made their choice of a life. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered. 

He stood thinking fora moment. He 
was quite practical and matter-of-fact, and 
had the air of a man of action, rather than 
one who deals in thoughts and twists them 
hither and thither, so that good is made 
to look ridiculous and bad is tricked out 
with a fine, new name. He frowned as he 
looked at the fire with eyes that flitted 
from one object to another, as do the eyes 
of men who think of action and not of 
thought. This was the sailor—second to 
none in the shallow northern sea, where all 
marks had been removed and every light 
extinguished—accustomed to facing danger 
and avoiding it, to foresee remote con- 
tingencies and provide against them, day 


Charles has told me, 
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he 
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and night, week in, week out; a sailor, 
careful and intrepid. He had the air of 
being capable of that concentration with- 
out which no man can hope to steer a clear 
course at all. ‘‘The horses that brought 
you from Marienwerder will not be fit for 
the road till to-morrow morning,’’ he said. 
‘‘T will take you back to Thorn at once 
and—leave you there with Barlasch.’’ 

He glanced toward her, and she nodded, 
as if acknowledging the sureness and stead- 
iness of the hand at the helm. 

‘*You can start early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and be in Dantzig to-morrow night.’’ 

They stood side by side in silence for 
some minutes. He was still thinking of 
her journey—of the dangers and the diffi- 
culties of that longer journey through life 
without landmark or light to guide her. 

‘*And you?’’ she asked, curtly. 

He did not reply at once, but busied 
himself with his ponderous fur coat, which 
he buttoned, as if bracing himself for the 
start. Beneath her lashes, she looked side- 
ways at the deliberate hands and the lean, 
strong face, burnt to a red-brown by sun 
and snow, half hidden in the great fur col- 
lar of his worn and weather-beaten coat. 

‘*Koénigsberg,’’ he answered, ‘‘and 
Riga.’’ 

A light passed through her watching 
eyes, usually so kind and gay, like the gleam 
of jealousy. 

‘*Your ship?’’ she asked, sharply. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, as the innkeeper 
came to tell them that their sleigh awaited 
them. 

It was snowing now, and a whistling, 
fitful wind swept down the valley of the 
Vistula from Poland and the far Carpa- 
thians which made them crouch low in the 
sleigh and rendered talk impossible, had 
there been anything to say. But there was 
nothing. 

They found Barlasch asleep where they 
had left him in the inn at Thorn, on the 
floor against the stove. He roused himself 
with the quickness and completeness of 
one accustomed to brief and broken sleep, 


and stood up, shaking himself in his 
clothes like a dog with a heavy coat. He 


took no notice of d’Arragon, but looked at 
Désirée with questioning eyes. 
‘*Tt was not the Captain?’’ he asked. 
And Désirée shook her head. Louis was 
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standing’ near the door, giving orders to 
the landlady of the inn—a kindly Pom- 
eranian, clean and slow—for Désirée’s 
comfort till the next morning. 

Barlasch went close to Désirée and, 
nudging her arm with exaggerated cunning, 
whispered: ‘*‘Who was it?’’ 

‘*Colonel de Casimir.’’ 

‘*With the two carriages and the treasure 
from Moscow?’’ asked Barlasch, watching 
Louis out of the corner of one eye, to make 
sure that he did not hear. It did not 
matter whether he heard or not, but Bar- 
lasch came of a peasant stock that always 
speaks of money in a whisper. And when 
Désirée nodded, he cut short the conversa- 
tion. 

The hostess came forward to tell Désirée 
that her room was ready, kindly suggesting 
that the gniidiges fraulein must need sleep 
and rest. Désirée knew that Louis would 
go on to Kénigsberg at once. She won- 
dered whether she would ever see him again 
—long afterward, perhaps, when all this 
would seem like a dream.  Barlasch, 
breathing noisily on his frost-bitten fingers, 
was watching them. Désirée shook hands 
with Louis, in an odd silence, and, turning 
on her heel, followed the woman out of 
the room, without looking back. 


XXIII. 
AGAINST THE STREAM. 
“Wo viel Licht ist, ist starker Schatten.” 


In the meantime the last of the Great 
Army had reached the Niemen, that nar- 
row, winding river in its ditch-like bed 
sunk below the level of the table-land—to 
which six months earlier the greatest cap- 
tain this world has seen rode alone, and, 
coming back to his officers, said: ‘‘ Here, 
we cross.’’ 

Four hundred thousand men had crossed 
—a bare eighty thousand lived to pass the 
bridge again. Twelve hundred cannon had 
been left behind, nearly a thousand in the 
hands of the enemy and the remainder 
buried or thrown into those dull rivers 
whose slow waters flow over them to this 
day. One hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand officers and men had been killed in 
battle, another hundred thousand had per- 
ished by cold and disaster, at the Beresina 
or other rivers, where panic seized the 
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fugitives. At the Niemen itself they fought 
among themselves to gain a footing on the 
bridge, trod each other down, crawled over 
a prostrate friend, when all might have 
walked across the ice. 

Forty-eight generals had been captured 
by the Russians, three thousand officers, 
one hundred and ninety thousand men 
swallowed by the silent white Empire of 
the North, and no more seen. 

As the retreat neared Vilna the cold had 
increased, killing men as the first cold of 
an English winter kills flies. And, when 
the French quitted Vilna, the Russians 
were glad enough to seek its shelter, Ku- 
tusoff creeping in with forty thousand men 
—all that remained to him of two hundred 
thousand. He could not carry on the pur- 
suit, but sent forward a handful of Cossacks 
to harry the harebrained few who called 
themselves the rear-guard. He was an old 
man, nearly worn out, with only three 
months more to live—but he had done his 





work. 

Ney—the bravest of the brave—left 
alone in Russia at the last with seven hun- 
dred foreign recruits, men picked from here 
and there, called in from the highways 
and hedges to share the glory of the only 
marshal who came back from Moscow with 
a name _ untarnished—Ney and Girard, 
musket in hand, were the last to cross the 
bridge, shouting defiance at their Cossack 
foes, who, when they had hounded the last 
of the French across the frontier, flung 
themselves down on the bloodstained snow 
to rest. 

All along the banks of the Vistula, from 
Konigsberg and Dantzig up to Warsaw— 
that slow river which, at the last call, shall 
assuredly give up more dead than any other 
—the fugitives straggled homeward. ; 

For the Russians paused at their own 
frontier, and Prussia was still nominally the 
friend of France—had still to wear the 
mask for three long months, when she 
should at last openly side with Russia, 
only to be beaten again by Napoleon. 

Murat was at Kénigsberg with the Im- 
perial Staff, left in supreme command by 
the Emperor, and already thinking of his 
own sunny kingdom of the Mediterranean 
—and the ease and the glory of it. Ina 
few weeks he, too, was to tarnish his 


name, 
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‘*T make over the command to you,’’ he 
said to Prince Eugene, and Napoleon's 
stepson made an answer which shows—as 
Eugene showed again and again—that con- 
tact with a great man makes for greatness. 

‘*You cannot make it ae 
replied. ‘‘Only the Emperor can do that. 
You can run away in the night, and the 


over to me, 


supreme command will devolve on me the 
next morning.’ 

And what Murat did is no doubt known 
to the learned reader. Let us, at all 
events, pretend that it is, and be true to 
our generation. 

Macdonald, abandoned by Yorck with 
the Prussian contingent, in great peril— 
alone in the North—was retreating with 
the remains of the Tenth Army Corps, 
wondering whether K6nigsberg and Dantzig 
still be French when reached 
them. On his heels was Wittgenstein, in 
touch with St. Petersburg and the Emperor 
Alexander, communicating with Kutusoff 
at Vilna. And Macdonald, like the Scotch- 
man and the Frenchman that he was, turned 
at a critical moment and rent Wittgenstein. 
Here was another bulldog in that panic- 
stricken pack, who turned and snarled and 
fought while his companions slunk home- 
ward with their tails between their legs. 
There were three of such breed—Ney, Mac- 
donald and Prince Eugene de Beauharnais. 
Napoleon was in Paris, getting together in 
wild haste the new army with which he 
was yet to frighten Europe into fits. And 
Rapp, doggedly fortifying his frozen city, 
knew that he was to hold Dantzig at any 
cost—a remote, far-thrown outpost on the 
northern sea; cut off from all help; hun- 
dreds of miles from the French frontier; 
nearly a thousand miles from Paris. 

At Marienwerder, Barlasch and Désirée 
found themselves in the midst of that 
bustle and confusion which attends the 
arrival or departure of an army-corps. The 
majority of the men were young and of a 
dark skin. They seemed gay, and called 
out salutations, to which Barlasch replied 
curtly enough. 

‘*They are Italians,’’ 
panion. ‘*I know their talk and their man- 
who come from the 
children. that 

It is some féte. 


would he 


said he to his com- 
ners. To you and me, 
North, they are like 
one who is dancing. 
What is to-day?"’ 


See 
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‘It is New-year’s day,’’ replied Dé- 
sirée. 

‘*New-year’s day!’’ echoed  Barlasch. 
‘‘Good! And we have been on the road 
since six o'clock; and I, who have forgot- 
ten to wish He paused, and 
called cheerily to the horses, which had 
covered more than forty miles since leaving 
their stable at Thorn. ‘‘Bon Dieu! .. .”’ 
he said, in a lower tone, glancing at 
her, beneath the ice-bound rim of his fur 


you———’’ 


cap. ‘‘Bon Dieu!—what am I to wish you, 
I wonder?”’ 
Désirée did not answer, but smiled a little 
and looked straight in front of her. 
Barlasch made a movement of the shoul- 
ders and eyebrows indicative of a hidden 


anger. 

‘*We are friends?’’ he asked, suddenly. 
‘*You and [?”’ 

‘o¥es.”* 

‘*We have been friends since—that day 
—when you were married?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Désirée. 

‘Then between friends,’*’ said Barlasch, 
grufily, ‘‘it is not necessary to smile 
like that . . . . when it is tears that are 
there.’”’ 

Désirée laughed. 

**Would have 
asked. 

‘*It would hurt one less,’’ said Barlasch, 
attending to his horses. They were in the 
and the narrow streets were 
Many sick and wounded were 
dragging themselves wearily along. A few 
carts, drawn by starving horses, went 
slowly ‘down the hill. But there was some 
semblance of order, and these men had the 
air and carriage of soldiers under discipline. 
Barlasch was quick to see it. 

‘*It is the Fourth Corps. The Viceroy’s 
army. They have well. He is a 
soldier, who commands them. Ah! There 
is one I know!”’ 

He threw the reins to Désirée, and, ina 
moment, he was out on the snow. A man, 
as old, it would seem, as himself, in uni- 
form, and carrying a rifle, was marching 
past with afew men who seemed to be 
under his orders, though his uniform was 
long past recognition. He did not per- 
ceive for some minutes that Barlasch was 
coming toward him, and then the process 
Finally, he laid 


you me weep?’’ she 


town 
crowded. 


now, 


done 


of recognition was slow. 
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aside his rifle, and the two old men gravely 
kissed each other. 

Quite forgetful of Désirée, they stood 
talking together for twenty minutes. Then 
they gravely embraced once more, and 
Barlasch returned to the sleigh. He took 
the reins and urged the horses up the hill 
without commenting on his encounter, but 
Désirée could see that he had heard news 
of some sort. 

The inn was outside the town, on the 
road that follows the Vistula northward to 
Dirschau and Dantzig. The horses were 
tired, and stumbled on the powdery snow, 
which was heavy, like sand, and of a 
sandy color. Here and there, by the side 
of the road, were great stains of blood, and 
the remains of a horse that had been killed, 
and eaten raw. The faces of many of the 
men were smeared with blood, which had 
dried on their cheeks and caked there. 
Nearly all were smoke-grimed and had sore 
eyes. 

At last Barlasch spoke, with the decisive 
air of one who has finally drawn up a course 
of action in a difficult position. 

‘‘He comes from my own country, that 
man. You heard us? We spoke together 
in our patois. I shall not see him again. 
He has a catarrh. When he coughs, there 
is blood. Alas!’’ 

Désirée glanced at the rugged face half 
turned away from her. She was not natu- 
rally heartless; but she quite forgot to 
sympathize with the elderly soldier who 
had caught a cold on the retreat from Mos- 
cow; for his friend’s grief lacked convic- 
tion. Barlasch had heard news which he 
had decided to keep to himself. 

‘‘Has he come from Vilna?’’ asked 
Désirée. 

‘‘From Vilna? Oh, yes! 
from Vilna.”’ 

‘‘And he had no news,’’ persisted she, 


They are all 


‘of—Captain Darragon?’’ 
‘*News? Oh, no! He is a common sol- 
dier and knows nothing of the officers on 
the staff. We are the same—he and I— 
poor animals in the ranks. A little gentle- 
man rides up, all sabretache and gold lace. 
It is an officer of the staff. ‘‘Go down 
into the valley, and get shot,’’ he says. 
No—no. He 

has no news, my poor comrade. ”’ 


They were at the inn now, and found 


And—bon jour!—we go. 
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the huge yard still packed with sleighs and 
disabled carriages, and the stables osten- 
tatiously empty. 

‘*Go in,’’ said Barlasch, ‘‘and tell them 
who your father is—say Antoine Sebastian, 
and nothing else. I would do it myself, 
but when it is so cold as that, the lips are 
stiff, and I cannot speak German properly. 
They would find out that I am French, 
and it is no good being French now. My 
comrade told me that, in Konigsberg, 
Murat himself was ill received by the bur- 
gomaster and such city stuff as that.’’ 

It was as Barlasch foretold. For, at the 
name of Antoine Sebastian, the innkeeper 
found horses—in another stable. 

It would take a few minutes, he said, to 
fetch them, and, in the meantime, there was 
coffee and some roast meat—his own din- 
ner. Indeed, he could not do enough to 
testify his respect for Désirée and his com- 
miseration for her being forced to travel 
in such weather through a country infested 
by starving brigands. 

Barlasch consented to come just within 
the inner door, but refused to sit at the 
table with Désireé. He took a piece of 
bread and ate it standing. 

‘*See you,’’ he said to her, when they 
were left alone, ‘‘the good God has made 
very few mistakes, but there is one thing I 
would have altered. If he intended us for 
such a rough life, he should have made the 
human frame capable of going longer with- 
out food. *To a poor soldier, marching 
from Moscow, to have to stop every three 
hours and gnaw a piece of a horse that has 
died—and raw— it is not amusing.’’ 

He watched Désirée with a grudging eye. 
For she was young, and had eaten nothing 
for six freezing hours. 

‘*And for us,’’ he added, *‘ what a waste 
of time.’’ 

Désirée rose at once with a laugh. 

‘*You want to go,’’ she said. ‘*Come, 
I am ready.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he admitted, ‘‘I want to go. I 
am afraid—name of a dog! Iam afraid, 
I tell you. For I have heard the Cossacks 


ery ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ And they are 
coming.’’ 
*Ah!*’ said Désirée. ‘*That is what 


you friend told you.”’ 
‘*That, and other things.’ 
He was pulling on his gloves as he spoke, 
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and turned quickly on his heel when the 
innkeeper’ entered the room, as if he had 
expected one of those dread Cossacks of 
Toula, who were half savage. But the inn- 
keeper carried nothing more lethal in his 
hand than a yellow mug of beer, which he 
offered to Barlasch. And the old soldier 
only shook his head. 

‘‘There is poison in it,’’ he muttered. 
‘*He knows I am a Frenchman.”’ 

‘*Come,’’ said Désirée, with her gay 
laugh, ‘‘I will show you that there is no 
poison in it.’’ 

And she took the mug, and drank some, 
and handed the measure to Barlasch. It 
wus a poor, thin beer, and Barlasch was 
not one to hide his opinion from the host, 
to whom he made a reproving grimace 
when he returned the empty mug. But 
the effect upon him was nevertheless good ; 
for he took the reins again with a renewed 
energy, and called to the horses gaily 
enough. 

‘‘Allons!’’ he said. ‘‘We shall reach 
Dantzig safely by nightfall, and there we 
shall find your husband awaiting us—and 
laughing at us for our foolish journey.’’ 

But being an old man, the beer could 
not warm his heart for long, and he soon 
lapsed again into melancholy and silence. 
Nevertheless, they reached Dantzig by 
nightfall, and, although it was a bitter 
twilight—colder than the night itself—the 
streets were full. Men stood in groups, 
and talked. In the brief time*required to 
journey to Thorn something had happened. 
Something happened every day in Dantzig; 
for when History wakes from her slumber, 
and moves, it is with a heavy and restless 
tread. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Barlasch of the 
sentry at the town gate, while they waited 
for their passports to be returned to them. 

‘*Tt isa proclamation from the Emperor of 
Russia—no one knows how it has got here.’’ 

‘‘And what does he proclaim—that 
citizen ?’’ 

‘‘He bids the Dantzigers rise and turn 
us out,’’ answered the soldier, with a 
grim laugh. 

‘*Ts that all?’’ 

‘*No—comrade, that is not all,’’ was 
the answer, in a graver voice. 

‘‘He proclaims that every Pole who 
submits now will be forgiven and set at 
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(To be continued.) 








liberty. The past, he says, will be com- 
mitted to an eternal oblivion and a pro- 
found silence—those are his words. ”’ 

Ah 

‘‘Yes, and half the defenders of Dant- 
zig are Poles. There are your passports 
—pass on.’’ 

They drove through the dark streets, 
where men, like shadows, hurried silently 
about their business. 

The Frauengasse seemed to be deserted 
when they reached it. It was Mathilde 
who opened the door. She must have been 
at the darkened window behind the cur- 
tain. Lisa had gone home to her native 
village in Sammland, in obedience to the 
Governor’s orders. Sebastian had not been 
home all day. Charles had not returned, 
and there was no news of him. 

Barlasch, wiping the snow from his face, 
watched Désirée and made no comment. 


XXIV. 
MATHILDE CHOOSES. 


3ut strong is fate, O Love, 
Who makes, who mars, who ends. 


Désirée was telling Mathilde the brief 
news of her futile journey, when a knock 
at the front door made them turn from the 
stairs where they were standing. It was 
Sebastian’s knock. His hours had been 
less regular of late. He came and went 
without explanation. 

When he had freed his throat from his 
furs, and laid aside his gloves, he glanced 
hastily at Désirée, who had kissed him 
without speaking. 

‘*And your husband?’’ he asked, curtly. 

‘‘It was not he whom we found at 
Thorn,’’ she answered. There was some- 
thing in her father’s voice, in his quick, 
sidelong glance at her, that caught her 
attention. He had changed lately. From 
a man of dreams, he had been transformed 
into a man of action. It is customary to 
designate a man of action as a hard man. 
Custom is the brick wall, against which 
feeble minds come to a standstill and 
hinder the progress of the world. Sebastian 
had been softened by action, through which 
his mental energy had found an outlet. 
But to-night he was his old self again— 
hard, scornful, incomprehensible. 
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PART XV. 
JAMES STILLMAN. 


By Epwin LEFEVRE. 


“THE modern banker is your modern gen- 

eral.- A monarch or a prime minister 
may shout: *‘Let us have war!’? And 
the money market, speaking through the 
lips of a great banker, will whisper: ‘* Not 
And no rise follows in the 
So, the military 


just now.”’ 
price of mourning-goods. 
general must pay heed to the advice of the 
financial general. The banker is a product 
of civilization, and civilization makes for 
peace. In the 
past, nations 
have prospered 
and grown pow- 
erful, according 
as they were 
martial; they 
were successful 
in proportion to 
their military 
strength. To- 
day, in some de- 
gree, and in the 
future absolute- 
ly, that nation, 
beyond ques- 
tion, will be the 
greatest, in a 
worldly sense, 
which can, not 
out-kill, butout- 
manufacture 
and out -sell, 
other nations. 
Even now, to say 
the richest 
means the great- 
est and the most 
powerful. 

The machinery of commerce is huge, 
because the world has vrown: complex, 


JAMES STILLMAN 


because modern civilization is not simple. 
Its motive power is credit. The engineers, 
men like Carnegie, like Hill, like Marshall 
Field, can each ‘‘run’’ his own plant. But 
the fuel—credit-—is in the control of the 
dealers in the golden fuel: the bankers. 
To each his share of the glory and the 
profit. But the engineers live, as it were, 
more spectacularly. The owner of a great 





factory employs ten thousand men. He 
feeds, through them, fifty thousand people, 
who in feeding, enable other thousands to 
live. ‘To this vast army the factory-owner 
is the direct and visible source of existence. 
The banker, who enables the owner to do 
all this, remains in the background, un- 
known, unseen. 

The modern bank has been called a 


reservoir of credit. 


Money, of course, is 
but a standard 
of value, ameas- 
ure, by which 
one man may 
conveniently 
exchange the 
product of the 
labor of his 
hands or his 
brain for the 
labor of other 
men’s brains 
and hands. 

To be at the 
head of a great 
bank to-day is 
to be at the 
head of a great 
force, a stu- 
pendous source 
of commercial 
motive power. 
It must, there- 
fore, be some- 
thing to be the 
head of the 
greatest bank in 
America—the 
National City 

Bank. That is the position of Mr. James 

Stillman, its president. 

Carping critics have said that it was 
already a great bank when Mr. Stillman 
first took charge of it. It is true. It is 
also true that when Frederick II. was 
crowned King of Prussia, he found that his 
father had built upa fine army. He might 
have held his own, and no more, and still 
the world would have thought he had 
done well enough, as kings went; but 
25 
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because he did more than hold his own, the 
world knows him as Frederick the Great. 
Mr. Stillman, unfortunately, did not start 
life as a penniless farmer’s boy, et cetera. 
Born to wealth, he was already a successful 
business man when he took charge of the 
City Bank. 

In ten years he made it the greatest 
bank in the United States. Fuil credit 
should be given to him, for Stillman is the 
City Bank. He is the mind and the soul 
of it. It should not be an indiscretion to 
state that its board of directors, composed 
of eminent financiers and world-famous 
capitalists, tacitly acknowledge it at their 
meetings when questions of the bank’s 
policy come up for discussion. 

The two most dissimilar men in the 
world are James Stillman as the world 
thinks him and James Stillman as he is. 
It is not a question of being misjudged 
through the bias ‘that goes with envy or 
fear. A man in his position is bound to 
be misunderstood even by friends. There 
are the little souls to whose vision all men 
appear mean. There are the superficial 
students of men, who are lost when they 
scrutinize a human specimen out of the 
average. Finally, there are the really com- 
petent observers who, having insufficient 
data, have failed to see in its completeness 
the character of Mr. Stillman. His is not 
an easy psychological portrait to paint. 

And yet, for the illumination of Wall 
Street, and of others, it is well all should 
know that the shrewd, audacious, calcula- 
ting banker, the cold, reserved man, who 
seems all head and no heart, is really an 
idealist. Men who have ‘‘known’’ Mr. 
Stillman for years will smile incredulously. 
Yet it is an absolute fact, not realized, 
because his nature is profound and he has 
allowed few to sound its depths. The 
acutest observers, when brought to study 
such a complex character, will be led astray 
by little mannerisms and traits, improperly 
understood words and _ uncharacteristic 
deeds; in short, by surface indications. 

This much will be granted: that Mr. 
Stillman is a‘‘big’’ man. He is not an 
old man, but he has accomplished much, 
and is still working, with the indomitable 
will and the clear mind that were born 
He is a very rich man, and 
him of avarice or 


with him. 
since no one can accuse 
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penuriousness, it will also be admitted that 
he must work for other rewards than in- 
creased wealth. He may love power as 
all men love it; but to say that he is con- 
sumed by his ambition, or that he is a rule- 
or-ruin type of man, is absurd. Why, 
then, does he work incessantly, and—far 
more important still—why does he labor so 
enthusiastically? What is his goal? What 
is the man’s motive power? 

Mr. Stillman dreams of a great national 
bank, and thinks that he can make one of 
the City Bank. It is what he is trying to 
do, what occupies his mind, and animates 
his actions. He is running his bank, not 
toward dividends, but toward an ideal. 
And he wishes to create such a bank, not 
for the personal aggrandizement of James 
Stillman, but because it is needed. There 
is more room for reform in the banking- 
system of the United States than in that of 
any other civilized country. It would be 
a great power for good—a bank of the 
character of Mr. Stillman’s ideal. And not 
only a great national bank, but an inter- 
national as well; it is with him aduty more 
of patriotism than of profit. He has al- 
ready revolutionized, for example, the 
business of the importing and exporting 
of gold. 

He has foreseen clearly the growth of his 
country as a financial power in the world. 
He is ‘‘training’’ his bank for its future 
position as one would train one’s only son. 
To make it great in domestic and in inter- 
national finance: that is the dream of James 
Stillman; only, he calls it his duty, and he 
has an exalted sense of it. 

His business foresight is remarkable. As 
the head of the greatest bank in America 
he has wonderful facilities for securing early 
and accurate information. He is necessarily 
in close touch with the ablest business men 
in the entire country. But, also, he has a 
clear, analytical mind; he eliminates the 
inessential, reasons logically and thinks 
dispassionately and clearly. When you 
add to it a rapidity of intuition that is 
almost feminine, you may imagine what 
such a combination of faculties can achieve. 
It is very rare: a cold,analytical mind joined 
to this intuition of Mr. Stillman’s. The 
possession of these usually conflicting, but 
in him harmonious, faculties, has baffled 
students of his character. Not that he is 
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sphinx-like—in real life sphinxes are serious 
because they are empty—but that his is a 
complex psychology, to be understood only 
by study under all conditions; and that is 
what few have the opportunity to do. 

Obviously, he is an interesting man. He 
has a strong, and even picturesque, imagi- 
nation. He has a gift of characterization 
that is astonishing. In a few words he 
will describe an individual as only a great 
literary artist could do. It is not merely 
an epigrammatic knack. It is keen obser- 
vation, remarkable intuition, and the power 
to visualize which is absolutely denied to 
the unimaginative. Yet people who have 
known him for years will smile at heari1 
him called highly imaginative. 

He daily proves the power of silence in 
ways that would make a character novel- 
ist’s undying fame. Mencome to him with 
schemes and ideas. They talk. He listens. 
He does not reply. They talk more. He 
sits before them, silent, impassive, his face 
inscrutable as a statue, his eyes intelligent 
and unenthusiastic. They talk more, and 
in so doing, before this silent man, they 
say more than they meant to, they reveal 
more of themselves than they wished to: 
they tell the whole truth! It sometimes 
wins his support; oftener it causes polite 
refusal. They have but themselves to 
blame, so they speak of Mr. Stillman’s ici- 
ness. It is wonderfully interesting, but it 
helps the circulation of erroneous impres- 
sions of his nature. The man is a pro- 
found psychologist. 

In the same manner, the public thinks 
of Mr. Stillman entirely as the president of 
the City Bank; but he has vast and varied 
interests in railroads, in realty, in mines, 
in timber. In each he shows the same 
power of intense concentration. But when 
he turns to railroading, the bank disappears 
absolutely from his mind. You would 
think he had no other work but that con- 
nected with his railroad. It is the same 
with other business matters, and in all there 
is the same remarkable singleness of pur- 
pose. It makes it harder to ‘‘size him up.’’ 

I submit that no man can be destitute of 
imagination or devoid of kindliness who 
loves the sea and children as Mr. Stillman 
does. He not only loves the sea, but he 
is an accomplished sailor and yachtsman. 
He has been a member of syndicates which 
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His love for 
He will 


have built cup-defenders. 
children is deep and unaffected. 
stop and talk to them, whether he knows 
them or not. They like him, and children are 
the best judges of good men. You may see 
them cluster about his automobile wherever 
it stops, talking to him, and he talking to 
them. At times the reserve and impassive 
self-control of the great bank president on 
duty makes one fear that he is not human. 
3ut he is; he is an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer. Wall Street need not doubt 
that he would rather take pictures than 
put up money rates. He has taken thou- 
sands of them the world over. 

He is a deeply religious man. He isa 
lover of art and music, a man of wide and 
varied reading. He loves his home. He 
has been, not only a loving, but a conscien- 
tious and intelligent, father. One of his 
sons is ‘‘railroading’’ under James J. Hill, 
and no favors are extended to him. His 
father has made him aman. Mr. Hill, the 
greatest railroad expert in the world, is to 
make him a railroad man. Another son 
is employed at the bank, and they don’t 
treat him as the president’s son, either. 
The young men have been graduated from 
Harvard. They are taking business courses 
under two of the best business professors in 
the country. 

Mr. Stillman is anything but a snob, as 
his attitude toward his children shows. 
But he believes in blood. He is proud of 
his ancestry. He knows his genealogy ac- 
curately, dates, names and all, back to a 
Stillman who was a crusader, to whom 
were granted the Stillman arms. Two 
Stillman brothers came to America in 1625. 
One settled in Rhode Island, the other in 
Connecticut. Mr. Stillman is of the Con- 
necticut, or senior, branch. The head of 
the family, when he died, left twenty-five 
hundred pounds, besides much land. Since 
then each Stillman has died, leaving more 
than his predecessor. James Stillman’s 
father, a cotton-merchant, died a million- 
aire. Mr. Stillman confidently expects his 
children to continue the Stillman tradition. 
He sees no reason why they should not, and 
he knows their intellectual and business 
capabilities. They have all been hard 
workers and successful men, these Stillmans, 
and Americans for two hundred and fifty 
years back. 
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James Stillman born in Texas on 
June 9, 1850. His father, born in Con- 
necticut, was in the cotton-business in the 
South. At eighteen, James went to work 
as clerk for the firm of Smith, Woodward 
& Stillman. At twenty, he became a part- 
ner of the reorganized firm, Woodward & 
Stillman. It did, for years, the largest 
business in the country, in selling direct 
to the cotton-mills. Mr. Stillman has con- 
tinued it. Mr. Woodward died in 1889. 
Mr. Stillman’s connection with the City 
Bank dates from far back. His father and 
the late Moses Taylor were close friends, 
and Mr. Stillman was long a director of the 
bank—the the board. 
Some twelve years ago he was chosen pres- 
ident. He was then a young man of forty. 
He devoted himself to it. He has given to 
Its deposits to-day are 


was 


youngest man in 


it its preeminence. 
about one-seventh of the total deposits of the 
associated banks of New York. Among 
the depositors are the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and other great corporations. The 
bank, or Mr. Stillman, owns the control- 
ling interest in several other banks. He is 


the head of them, and a director in forty- 
odd corporations, financial or industrial. 

He carries his fifty-two years well. He 
does not look older, but he looks as if he 
had lived and thought a great deal more 
than the average man of fifty. He is 
neither tall nor short, neither stout nor 
slender. He has a resolute chin, a well- 
shaped head and very clear, light-brown 
eyes, not painfully penetrating, but remark- 
ably expressive, and full of fearlessness and 
intelligence. They add to the charm of his 
manner, which is great and which ‘‘The 
Street’’ persists in thinking is affected for 
effect. But he has a sense of humor. 

A man of great business sagacity and 
abilities of a high order, a believer in the 
traditions of his family, actuated by mo- 
tives possible only to an idealist, genuinely 
cultured, of perfect manners, envied by 
thousands, misunderstood by hundreds, 
bafiling complete analysis, and, therefore, 
really known to but few, a great banker 
and a model father, James Stillman is one 
of the most remarkably interesting men of 
his day and generation. 


LEVI ZEIGLER LEITER. 


By SAMUEL E. MoFFETT. 


HEN the experienced reader sees the 
name ‘‘Leiter,’’ he looks anxiously 
toward the woods, muttering impatiently: 
‘* More the family of the 
‘American Vicereine.* *’ But this time his 
fears are groundless. The subject of this 
sketch is, indeed, the father of the lady 
for whom the Sunday supplements, in their 
artless republican way, have created the 
imposing title of Vicereine, but if that had 
been his only claim to distinction, he would 
not have had a place in these pages. It 
happens that Levi Zeigler Leiter is a man, 
and not the check-drawing appendage of 
a titled son-in-law. 

There is a little settlement in Maryland, 
seven miles, by the pike road, from Hagers- 
town, called Leitersburg. It is a quaint 
old hamlet of two cross streets on Antietam 
Creek, red into the Po- 
tomac forty-one years ago. The place was 
founded by Andrew Leiter in 1815, on a 
site bought by Jacob Leiter, the pioneer, in 
1762. There the Leiters built their square, 


slush about 


whose waters ran 


two-story, red-brick homestead, and laid 
out their family burying-ground.  An- 
drew’s brother Abraham had a son, Joseph, 
and to him was born, on November 2, 1834, 
Levi Zeigler Leiter, father of the Chicago 
wheat-deal the Delhi Durbar. The 
boy’s stock Dutch Reformed on the 
father’s, and Dutch Lutheran the 
mother’s, side. 

Levi Leiter left the somnolent ancestral 
village at eighteen, and pushed westward. 
He stopped first at Springfield, Ohio, where 
he ‘‘got a job’’ in Peter Murray’s store. 
But a year of that was enough. 

Leiter thought Chicago was good enough 
for him, and, indeed, after Leitersburg, it 
was a metropolis. He secured employment 
with Downs & Van Wyck, and two years 
later with Cooley, Wadsworth & Co. Here 
he fell into intimacy with another young 
clerk, Marshall Field, with whom his life 
was later to be associated in friendship and 
Field was ahead of Leiter in the 
advanced to a 


and 
yas 


on 


enmity. 


line of promotion, and 
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partnership first. Leiter became bookkeeper. 
and kept his eye on the firm’s line of credits. 
He gained a reputation as a judge of human 
nature, and he seldom made a mistake in 
deciding whom it was safe to trust. He 
eventually became a member of the firm, 
but in 1865, at the age of thirty, he sold 
out his share, and with Field, bought a 
controlling interest in the business of Potter 
Palmer. The new partners reorganized 
this concern under the name of Field, Pal- 
mer & Leiter. Palmer afterward retired 
from the firm, which then became Field, 
Leiter & Co., Leiter following his natural 
bent as credit man. 

In 1871, when Chicago withered under 
the blast of the great fire, Levi Z. Leiter 
was a leading citizen, although still under 
thirty-seven. He was one of those to whom 
the prostrate 
city held out 
its hands for 
support as it 
staggered diz- 
zily to its feet. 
Streams of 
money, trick- 
ling from 
everywhere, 
converged 
uponChicago, 
and it was Chi- 
cago'’s busi- 
ness to receive 
the flood and 
lead it into the 
right channels. The agency that had the 
handling of this vast fund was the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, of which Levi Z. 
Leiter was a director. But still more im- 
portant than this matter of charity was 
that of relief to business. The fire had hit 
the insurance world such a staggering blow 
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that some companies were bankrupt, and 
others were afraid to accept new risks in 
Chicago. Business men found themselves 
facing the prospect of carrying their prop- 
erty uninsured. Again Leiter came to the 
rescue. He wooed the coy insurance men 
back. He induced one great English 
company to establish, not only an agency, 
but a branch office in Chicago. 

Mr. Leiter took up his residence in 
Washington, because his wife and daugh- 
ters found its social atmosphere more con- 
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genial than that of Chicago, which was a 
little too markedly dominated by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. They leased the great house 
which Blaine had built, and later built a 
still more gorgeous house of their own. 
Their social campaign there was successful, 
and created great havoc among the younger 
members of the diplomatic set. On April 22, 
1898, Miss Mary Leiter married the present 
Viceroy of India, of whom his college 
mates had sung :- 

My name is George Nathaniel Curzon 

Iam a most superior purzon,”’ 

When the news of Mr. Curzon’s appoint- 
ment as Viceroy of India reached Mr. Leiter, 
he said :— 

‘Mr. Curzon isa man of great purity of 
character. He is a first-class man any- 
where and everywhere. The first thing, 
after all, isa 
manly, good 
man. Human 
effort may be 
able to supply 
anything 
else, but only 
the Almighty 
can supply a 
man. I was 
certainly 
pleased to see 
my daughter 
secure so 
worthy a hus- 
band, and, of 
course, it will 
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delight me to see great honors showered 
on him, and to see him in a position for 
which he is so eminently fitted, both by 
natural gifts and equipment, and by 
assiduous study.*’ 

In 1897 the most distinguished member 
of the Leiter family was the ‘* Young 
Napoleon of Finance,*’ ‘‘Joe.”’ His 
father gave him some money to complete 
his education—rumor fixed the amount at 
a million dollars. The pit looked hungrily 
at that million. ‘‘Joe’’ speculated and 
lost; speculated and lost some more—then 
speculated and won. He kept on winning, 
and then he conceived the daring scheme 
of cornering the wheat-crop. Nobody 
had ever thought of that before—at 
least, nobody who lived to tell the tale. 
‘‘Joe’’ Leiter began in April to buy July 
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wheat at sixty-three, and sold out at 
seventy. Encouraged, he bought Sep- 
tember, then December at eighty-seven, 
and then swung the deal over into May, 
and finally into September. 
Armour broke the ice in the 
bring six million bushels of wheat to Chi- 
cago in a single winter month. The farmers 
prayed for Leiter around the family altars 
in the morning, and then went out and 
planted more wheat. There came a day 
when young Leiter’s Northwestern allies 
thought it time to stand from under. On 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, cash wheat closed 
in Minneapolis at $1.12}. On Monday 
morning it opened at $1.033, and slumped 
at once to $0.903. There were similar 
breaks at Duluth. Levi Z. Leiter quietly 
beckoned his son in out of the West. 
Armour came forward with the courtesy of 
the duelist whose honor has been satisfied, 
and relieved his adversary of his cash hold- 
ings. Then the old trader went calmly to 
work for the honor of his name to settle 
debts which he had not contracted, and for 
which he could not be held to any legal 
responsibility. It was thought at the time 
that it might cost ten million dollars to do 
it. When all the accounts were finally 
closed, three years later, it was found that 
the net loss had been about seven millions. 
The summer of 1898 was the storm- 
center of Levi Z. Leiter’s career. While 
he was mortgaging his seventeen-million- 


lakes to 
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dollars’ worth of real estate to pay his son’s 
debts, he was buying a palace in London 
for his daughter. He filed two mortgages 
for a million dollars on the day of the 
announcement that his son-in-law had 
been appointed Viceroy. There was a 
Newsboys’ Home, of which Mr. Leiter 
had been a benefactor, but which had 
closed somewhat under a cloud. To en- 
courage thrift among the boys, they had 
been induced to intrust their savings to the 
institution, but when the superintendent 
left, the books were in confusion, and it 
looked as if the boys would lose their de- 
posits. Mr. Leiter-ordered every account 
to be straightened out, and sent detectives 
to find the boys who had disappeared, 
and see that they got their money. At 
the same time, the volunteers at Chicka- 
mauga were dying for lack of hospital ac- 
commodations. Mrs. Leiter bought a hotel, 
and turned it over to the Government for 
the free use of the army. 

With his big head and body and his 
whitening beard, Levi Z. Leiter is some- 
times told by his friends that he looks like 
Lord Salisbury. Strong and temperate, 
with that power of concentrated and endur- 
ing application, without which nothing 
great can be achieved, a lover of art and 
literature, and a leader in philanthropic 
work, he needs no reflected rays from a 
viceregal throne to make him a notable 
figure. 


HERMAN HENRY KOHLSAAT. 


By ELiiottT FLOWER. 


yw Herman Henry Kohlsaat was 


owner and editor of the ‘‘Chicago 
Record-Herald’’ and the ‘‘Chicago Evening 
Post,’’ he was generally thought to be a 


most dictatorial man. A great many people 
looked upon him as a man who desired to 
be an autocrat. This was because he was 
an aggressive fighter, who had strong 
convictions and the courage of his con- 
victions always. He never temporized with 
evil; he was straightforward and emphatic 
in his public utterances; he never deviated 
a hair’s breadth from the course that he 
believed to be right. This was fitly illus- 
trated when he bought the two papers. 
Both were Democratic, and they were the 


only two Democratic papers in Chicago at 
that time. 

As a matter of business policy, Mr. Kohl- 
saat’s two papers should remain Demo- 
cratic, that being the unoccupied field. 
All the wise newspaper men and _ business 
men agreed upon that. <A change would 
be nothing short of financial suicide; for 
the papers would lose the support they then 
had, and would have to fight with the other 
Republican papers for patronage. It was 
purely a matter of business, according to the 
wise ones, but Mr. Kohlsaat ever has 
placed principle above all business con- 
siderations. 

‘‘T am a Republican,’’ he told his 
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advisers, ‘‘and my papers must be Re- 
publican.’’ 

So the only two Democratic dailies in 
Chicago changed their policy in a single 
night, and the ‘‘Chronicle’’ was started to 
occupy the field thus left vacant. 

It was this steadfast adherence to prin- 
ciple that gave Mr. Kohlsaat his reputation 
as a would-be dictator. 

Mr. Kohlsaat’s friends and former em- 


his place might have issued a formal an- 
nouncement that he contemplated no im- 
mediate changes—a plan frequently fol- 
lowed—but Mr. Kohlsaat went from room 
to room, introduced himself to the men, 
and finally assured them that the work of 
the existing staff was so good that he in- 
tended to keep them together. 

Again, when he decided to sell the 


‘‘Evening Post,’’ he showed his good-will 
7 


HERMAN HENRY KOHLSAAT. 


ployees know that the public conception of 
him is erroneous; they know that, in any 
position of responsibility or trust, he aims 


to be absolutely impartial and just. When 
he took possession of the two papers men- 
tioned, there was anxiety and unrest in 
both offices; for a change of ownership in 
such circumstances usually means many 
changes of employees. Another man in 


toward his employees. A few among them 
were of the opinion that they could raise 
the money necessary to make the purchase, 
and he offered them every opportunity, 
even making the terms more favorable than 
he could secure from others. When the 
option he gave them expired, he could, with 
justice, have sold immediately and for a 
better price, but he extended the option. 
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The other phase of his character—the 
aggressiveness and determination in battle 
that gave the public its idea of him—was 
well illustrated in the fight for the insertion 
of the word ‘‘gold’’ in the Republican 
platform in 1896. ‘‘If we mean gold,”’ 
was his argument, ‘‘we should say so;’’ 
and he carried the fight to St. Louis and won. 

It is probable that Mr. Kohlsaat’s am- 
bition to own a newspaper dated from the 
time when he made his living as a news- 
paper carrier. He was born near Albion, 
Edwards County, Illinois, in 1852, and 
the following year his father moved to 
Galena. When the boy was twelve years 
of age, the family went to Chicago, where 
his father died, and he had to go to work 
to help support his mother. He became a 
carrier for the ‘‘Chicago Tribune’ first, 
but soon abandoned that to enter the em- 
ploy of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. as a 
cash-boy. Later he was made cashier, and 
then a traveling salesman. His identifi- 
cation with the bakery- and lunch-business, 
into which he successfully introduced vari- 


ous innovations, dates from 1875, when he 
began traveling for the bakery-house of 


Blake, Shaw & Co. A few years later he 
bought an interest in the firm, and in 1880 
he established the first bakery lunchroom. 
This was his idea, but he was acting for 
the firm in trying the experiment. It was 
such a success that he was given full charge 
of that branch of the business, and imme- 
diately started other lunchrooms. Three 
years later he bought these from the firm, 
organized the firm of H. H. Kohlsaat & 
Co., and was so successful that before long 
he had a wholesale bakery to supply his 
lunchrooms, and also all others who might 
be in need of bakery-goods. 

His first newspaper venture was with the 
‘*Inter-Ocean,’’ of which he became pub- 
lisher in 1891, William Penn Nixon remain- 
ing as editor. He made a proposition to 
Mr. Nixon to buy or sell within sixty days. 
It was generally supposed that he would thus 
gain control, but Mr. Nixon secured the 
necessary money to buy, and Mr. Kohlsaat 
stepped out. It was soon apparent, how- 
ever, that he had not abandoned the news- 
paper field, for he made efforts to purchase 
a controlling interest in the ‘‘New York 
Tribune,*’*’ the ‘‘New York Times,’ and, 
finally, in the ‘‘Chicago Tribune.’’ Then 
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the death of James W. Scott put the 
‘*Times-Herald’’ and the ‘*Evening Post’’ 
on the and Mr. Kohlsaat took 
them, paying million five hundred 
thousand dollars for the properties. 

At this time he had absolute control of two 
newspapers, and was identified with sixteen 
other business enterprises, which certainly 
is enough to keep one man reasonably busy. 
In addition to this, he owned considerable 


market, 
one 


real estate, having made fortunate invest- 
ments in his earlier days, and this required 
some thought and attention. Still, he 
had time and inclination to make another 
newspaper purchase, for, under his manage- 
ment the ‘*Times-Herald’’ (already a com- 
bination of two dailies) absorbed Victor 
Lawson’s ‘‘Chicago Record’’ and became 
the ‘‘Record-Herald.’’ This he sold Jan- 
uary 17, 1902, having used it for eight 
years to fight corruption and double-deal- 
ing wherever found. 

In personal appearance, Mr. 
reflects his character as his friends know 
it. He is below medium height, slender, 
smooth-shaven, and he has the smile that 
shows a kindly heart. He never has been 
so great or so important that he could not 
appreciate a joke at his own expense. 

Mr. Kohlsaat’s success has been due to 
unswerving integrity, 


Kohlsaat 


a combination of 
quick business perception and tireless en- 
ergy. The first was exemplified in his 
fight for ‘‘gold’’ in the Republican plat- 
form. To his mind, honesty dictated such 
a course; and that afterward McKinley be- 
came convinced of this was proved by the 
close and confidential relations that existed 
between the two up to the time of the 
President's death. Mr. Kohlsaat was with 
Mr. McKinley on his Buffalo trip, repre- 
senting his own papers. The second was 
exemplified by the establishment of the 
bakery-lunch—an innovation at that time. 
but now a business of great magnitude. 
The third is exemplified by the fact that, 
up to the time he retired from the manage- 
ment of the ‘‘Record-Herald,’’ he had 
allowed himself but one year’s vacation in 
thirteen years of hard work. 

And at Galena there is a fine statue of 
General Grant to show that Mr. Kohlsaat 
did not forget the home of his boyhood 
when he sought a wider field for his life- 


work. 





“KING HOLGAR.” 


By BARONESS 


LINOR ANTRIM awoke one morning 
to the realization that her husband 
was a potential scoundrel. 

She lay in the green dusk, trying to re- 
member what had occurred the evening be- 
fore to bring about such acrisis. Nothing 
had occurred. 

George Eustis and Bojanowski had come 
home with them after the concert, they had 
had supper, smoked, and discussed the 
music they had just heard—in particular 
some of Bojanowski’s, new to all of them 
except the little Pole himself. 

It had been a pleasant evening, like so 
many others passed in the same room by 
the same people. 

Elinor~had sung, too, shortly before the 
breaking up, Bojanowski accompanying her 
with the soft pedal down, for it was late. 
They were his songs, ‘ ‘Lied der Annulka,’’ 
and a new one, “To Him I Love.”’ 

Bojanowski had wept a little, undemon- 
stratively, as he was wont to do at hearing 
his feelings expressed in her great, soft 
voice, and then, with cordial good-nights, 
the two men had left. That was all. 

Paul had been neither more nor less 
charming than usual, the conversation such 
as she had heard under much the same cir- 
cumstances a hundred times before, chiefly 
about ‘‘King Holgar,’’ his forthcoming 
opera. Yet the crisis had come. 

Years before, she had seen, and struggled 
against, his innate untruthfulness, and then, 
quieted by his own insouciant acceptance 
of it, and the uselessness of fighting against 
the unchangeable, she had become recon- 
ciled to it. 

And now, suddenly, without apparent 
immediate reason, came the conviction 
that Antrim was capable of  any- 
thing. Of anything but murder. She 
could not see his killing any one, but any 
situation other than that one of solving of a 
problem, would, she felt, find him ready, 
with his attractive smile. 

It was so very attractive, that smile. 
Eustis, a man of whose unfaltering honor 
she was sure, was bound to Antrim by 
something like the attraction Antrim had 
and poor, little, misshapen 


for women; 
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Bojanowski adored Paul. Magnetism was 
the man’s strength, and the commonest 
of it the smile that 
sympathetic, enchanting 
around his _half-hidden 


was 


demonstration 
brought 
curves 
mouth. 
An hour later she stood in the dining- 
room, waiting for her husband, who had 
not yet come in from his morning’s ride. 


such 


to and 


Her rather classic face looked much as 
usual, as, turning from the window whence 
she had seen him cantering down the street, 
she sat down in her place at the table and 
took up her letters. 

Antrim showed, when he came 
noisily in a few minutes later, the face of 
a man of forty, who looked, to casual eyes, 
fully ten years younger. 

When he saw his wife, his face broke 
into the smile of which she had been think- 
ing, and he kissed her. 

‘*Morning, old girl,’’ sitting 
down, as she rang for breakfast. ‘A glo- 
rious day. I have half a dozen inspirations 
just from the sun and the foliage!’’ As 
he spoke, he opened his letters and began 
to read. Elinor watched him anxiously 
for a minute and then, turning to her own, 
opened the last one that, written in a 
she had taken for an 


rather 


he said, 


meaningless hand, 
invitation. 

It began abruptly: 
it said, ‘‘is stolen. 


‘*Your husband’s 
opera, *’ Every note of 
the second act is written by another man’s 
hand. He believes the other man to be in 
a position that makes him, Antrim, safe, 
but he is wrong. Warn him, if you would 
object to an esclandre the First Night.’’ 

Elinor read it slowly, twice, and then 
put it in her pocket. A curious, little 
smile that hardly stirred her lips was dis- 
torted, she saw, to a horrible grin in the 
silver cream-jug before her. 

Her own mental attitude was, she knew, 
surprising. Instead of being overcome 
with anger or even disgust, she found her- 
self watching her husband’s face with a 
sort of malicious amusement. 

Antrim was much pleased with his let- 
ters, and with his ride. The tulips were 
splendid in the park, he told her; his horse's 
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slight lameness was quite gone, and he had 
seen poor, dear, old Bojanowski, footing 
it down-town, with a roll of music under 
his arm. 

‘*The man has talent,’’ he added, reflect- 
ively, helping himself a second time to 
broiled kidney; ‘‘undoubted talent. His 
stuff is original and forceful—what is it 
that he lacks? Is it the power of sustaining 
interest? Or the dramatic verve?’ 

Antrim handed her his "rll 
lieve that if we and Eustis didn’t encourage 
him, the dear, old chap would hardly have 
the courage to keep on composing. ”’ 

‘* You are wrong there, ’’ she said, coldly ; 
‘*Bojanowski will compose as long as he 
lives, whether he or not. He 
can't help it—it is stronger than he.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m not abusing Bo! I love him, 
Everybody does who knows him. By the 
way, I'm thinking of offering to have 
‘Hilda’ sing ‘Annulka’s Lied.” What do 
you think? It fits in well, and might give 
him a lift.”’ 

‘*In which act?’’ 
‘*In which act? 
would that make?’’ 

‘*None in particular. Only—I wouldn’t 
put it in the second, if I were you.”’ 

‘*Why not?”’ 

She looked calmly at 
the second needs the least bolstering, Paul. 
It is distinctly the best.’ 

He flushed. ‘‘You’re not complimen- 
tary !’’ 

That afternoon, when Eustis came in for 
acup of tea, she led the conversation to 
books, and then asked him what he thought 
of Besant’s ‘‘Armorel,’’ then newly pub- 
lished. The incident of the artist who did 
not paint his own pictures had interested 
her, she said. Could such a thing be? 
Eustis didn’t see why not. The man in 
question, the veal painter, was a poor devil, 
and money goes a long way. 

‘*I’m sorry the method can’t be applied 
she returned, laughing, and 
‘**Paul and I would 


cup. be- 


succeeds 


Why, what difference 


him. ‘‘Because 


to music,”’ 
reaching for his cup. 
steal some good scenes for ‘King Holgar. 

‘*Yes, you would! So faras possibility is 
concerned, however, it would be just as 
possible as Besant’s case. Some poor chap 
dies, for instance, and leaves a lot of man- 
uscript music behind him. Antrim might 
easily fake some of Henry Broadwood’s. 
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All of Broadwood’s papers came into Paul’s 
hands, didn’t they?’’ 

‘*T don’t know—yes, I believe they did, ’’ 
she returned, with aneffort. For Broadwood 
had been hopelessly insane for fifteen years. 
Eustis watched her as the firelight played 
over her face, softening it into tenderness. 
Her beauty, her way of carrying it, and 
the splendid calm with which she ignored 


his growing love for her, interested him 


keenly. 

After a short talk, he took his leave, 
and made his way down-town, still think- 
ing of the woman he had left. 

‘*Poor, little Bo, too,’’? he thought, as 
he passed the musician. Whether she 
knew, or not, her attitude was very fine. 
Women are usually unpleasantly keen about 
such things. 


Bojanowski dined with the Antrims that 
night as he did once or twice every week, 
Antrim’s good-nature turning naturally to 
the easy virtue of hospitality. 

She had known him very slightly. 
She had never seen the woman who 
tortured him, but, of course, later, Antrim 
had told her all the particulars of the 
scandal. What had become of May Broad- 
wood, Elinor had never heard; but it was, 
of course, she who had written the anony- 
mous letter. 

After dinner, when Paul had gone to his 
study to finish his work, Elinor sat down 
opposite Bojanowski and, taking up her 
needlework, began abruptly :— 

‘*Mr. Bojanowski, whatever became of 
May Broadwood ?”’ 

‘*May Broadwood? 
think of that woman?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. Something reminded 
me of poor Henry—— 

‘*That woman was a—a devil.”’ 

Elinor looked up in surprise. 
what did she ever do to you?”’ 

‘‘To me, nothing. But Henry she killed 
as surely as—as——— He had a need of 
kindness, of tenderness, Mrs. Antrim, such 
as few men have, and she—starved it as if 
it had been a little helpless child !"’ 

‘*Yes, she must have been a very cruel 
woman—but what did you say had become 
of her?’ 

He rose. ‘‘I didn’t say. 
Good-night, Mrs. Antrim, I must go.’ 


What makes you 


” 


“Why, 


I don’t know. 


9 
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She sat leaning on the arm of her chair, 
her eyes fixed on the little fire, for half an 
hour; and when Antrim came in, she said, 
without moving: ‘‘Why did you never tell 
me that Henry Broadwood was musical?’’ 

‘Broadwood? I don’t know, it never 
occurred to me. He never published, you 
know. Bo gone?”’ 

‘*Yes, he’s gone. What kind of things 
did Broadwood write?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing much. Songs chiefly. 
What on earth has put the poor chap into 
your head to-night?’’ 

‘‘T was only thinking,’’ she answered, 
in an even voice, ‘‘that it would be very 
awkward if he had ever happened to show 
any one else the opera-score you have used 
in ‘King Holgar.’ ”’ 

Antrim paled and, for a second, did not 
speak. 

‘*T don’t see,’’ he began, at length, 
moistening his lips with his tongue, ‘*how 
you can be so unkind to me, Nell.’’ 

‘‘TI—-am sorry for you,’’ she answered, 
turning her eyes from his stricken face. 

‘*Some one, probably the woman—has 
written me that—well, that it is known, 
and that you must give it up.’’ He looked 
at her, dumbly interrogative. 

‘*Or—or—a scandal the First Night.’’ 

‘*My God!”’ he said, slowly. 

There was a long pause, during which 
Elinor watched him, with a curiously im- 
personal interest. 

‘*T suppose it’s too late to—give up the 
opera?’’ she asked, at last, rather kindly. 

‘*Too late? Of course, it is. I’ve signed 
the contract with Grau.’’ 
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The following morning a second letter 
arrived, more circumstantial than the other, 
giving a slight sketch of Broadwood’s 


opera, its title and its date. ‘‘I have the 
original manuscript,’’ the writer went on, 
‘‘and it is for sale. The price is fifteen 
thousand dollars. My address is Mrs. G. 
Betts, 104 Carson Avenue, Belknap, New 
Jersey.’’ 

That Mrs G. Betts was the erstwhile 
May Broadwood she had no doubt, and of 
the woman’s line of action, in the case of 
the manuscript remaining in her hands, 
there was no question. It meant ruin to 
-aul Antrim. For neither Elinor nor her 
husband had any money. 


While she sat pondering, her husband 
came in. 

‘*Elinor,’’ he began, briskly, but with a 
his voice. ‘‘There is 
only one way out of it. We must buy her 
off. She'd give the thing up for a couple 
of thousand dollars.”’ 

Without speaking, she handed him the 
As he read it, he paled, and sat 


new harshness in 


note. 
down. 
‘‘But it’s an outrage! 


An absolute 
swin——’ 
He broke off, biting his lips, nervously. 
‘*‘A swindle. Oh, yes, of course, it is! 
It is—blackmail, isn’t it? Or does 
blackmail imply that the accusation is 
Salse ?”? 

‘*Nell, Nell, for God’s sake don’t speak 
to me in that way! If you knew what I’ve 
been through since last night, you’d be sorry 
for me!’’ 

‘‘T am sorry for you, Paul. 
Please don’t make a scene.’’ 

‘*Broadwood is hopelessly insane it 
could never do him any good——I had 


Very sorry. 


the score——(we were doing it together) 
——it seemed so easy——’’ 

‘*‘T am going out for a walk,’’ 
she said, gently. ‘‘Good-by.’’ As she 
closed the door, she heard him sobbing. 


She rose. 


She did not see her husband again until 
just before dinner, when she came into the 
drawing-room to find him chatting gaily 
with George Eustis, whom she then remem- 
bered to have asked to dine. 

She locked very handsome in her black 
gown, and Eustis’s eyes rested frequently 
on her. He had been more or less in love 
with her for years, but of late his feelings 
were beginning to be a trifle troublesome. 

Then, toward the end of the meal, some- 
thing happened. Her lace sleeve caught 
fire at -a candle, and blazed up her arm. 
She gave a little cry, but stood quite still 
while Eustis deftly extinguished it with his 
hands. It moment, and 
they sat quietly in their places, smiling, 
but Eustis’s face had told his tale, and not 
only Elinor had seen it, but Antrim, and 
each knew that the other had seen it. 

Eustis left early, and when the others 


Was over in a 


were alone, Antrim said, carelessly: ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking, Nell, that the easiest way 


out of this——this hobble——is to buy 





a 
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the manuscript from that woman.”’ 

‘And the money?”’ 

‘*Oh——any one would lend it to me, 
you know! Eustis, for instance.’’ 

** You mean——because of what you saw 
in his eyes when my sleeve was on fire. 
You are wonderful !’’ 

‘‘Wonderful? What the devil are you 
talking about? The man is my friend, and 
if I choose to borrow money of him——"’ 

She walked slowly to the door, and stood 
looking back. 

‘*If you ask him to lend you one cent, I 
shall go away, and never come back.”’ 


Bojanowski’s happiness at being asked 
by Mrs. Antrim to come to her that morn 
ing, on business that might take a whole 
day, was almost grotesque. lle read the 
note several times, wiped his eyes, rushed 
to the apothecary’s and broke, by tele- 
phone, all his engagements for that day, 
and then, after a careful toilet, took a cab, 
and in ten minutes’ time, stood before her. 

‘*Did you mind?*’ she asked, smiling 
down at him with affectionate eyes. ‘‘I 
am going to take you out of town! To 
Belknap, New Jersey !"’ 

He did not say that he would gladly go 
with her to Thibet, if she should find him 
useful, but he meant it, and she knew it. 
On the ferry-boat, as they sat outside, 
watching the sun on the water, she told her 
story. 

‘*Paul has used part of an old opera of 
Henry Broadwood’s ‘King Holgar,’ and, 
somehow, this woman, May Broadwood, or 
Mrs. Betts, has found it out, and threatens 
an esclandre on the First Night. She has 
the original manuscript, it appears, but the 
price she asks is beyond Paul's means. I 
don’t quite know what we—you and I— 
are going to say to her to-day, but—I 
thought I could tell better what to do when 
I had seen her.”’ 

Poor Bojanowski sat with his big head 
fallen on his breast, his face as white as 
chalk. 

‘‘T am sorry for you,’’ Elinor added, 
looking at him pitifully; ‘‘I know you 
were so fond of him——but I had to tell 
some one, and you were the only one I 


G 


could 
His splendid, dark eyes, in which the 
softness of one used to much pain was 
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mingled with the glow of genius, were 
moist as he spoke. ‘‘If only you could 
have bought the manuscript.’ 

‘*She asked fifteen thousand dollars for 
it,’’ answered Elinor, simply. 

The Carson Avenue residence at Bel- 
knap, New Jersey, was a small, red-brick 
house, one of a dozen, identically alike, 
that stretched, treeless, along the dusty 
road, on the other side of which was a 
goat-haunted common. 

Mrs. Antrim was expected, and at once 
ushered by a very untidy maid into a small 
room. 

At last Mrs. Betts came in, and as Mrs. 
Antrim rose to greet her, there was a short, 
eloquent pause. 

Mrs. Betts, a very tall, extremely hand- 
some woman still under forty, bent her 


bronze-brown head deliberately, and in- 


spected the woman she had been blackmail- 


ing. At last she said, quietly: ‘‘ You are 
surprised to find me a lady? The uses of 
varied and unexpected, my 


adversity are 
dear Mrs. Antrim.’ 

‘*They are, indeed—Mrs. Broadwood !”’ 
The elder woman started, and then gave ¢ 
short laugh, in which her innate and ac- 
quired vulgarity sounded distinctly. 

‘*So you know me? So much the bet- 
ter. Please sit down.”’ 

‘‘Thanks. I have come to tell you that 
I cannot possibly pay fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to save my husband from disgrace, as 
together he and I have not so much money 
in the world.’’ 

Elinor had forgotten Bojanowski, who in 
his dark corner behind Mrs. Broadwood, 
did not move. 

‘Fifteen thousand 
sum.”’ 

‘*Tt is too large.’’ 

‘‘Then—why did you come?’’ 

‘‘T came,’’ she said, deliberately, ‘‘to 
see to what the woman must have fallen, 
who having been a gentleman's wife, could 
stoop to do what you are doing.’’ 

‘*Fallen! I? You fool! How dare you? 
What are you, with your cheat of a hus- 
band, that you dare——"’ 

Then Bojanowski rose, and coming for- 
ward, held his white face up toward the angry 
woman. ‘Be still!’’ he said: She started, 
paused, caught her breath, and then laid 


dollars is a small 
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her hand on his shoulder. You 
here? In God's name, Ignaz —-— 

‘*Yes, itis I. Sit down.’’ 

She obeyed him, trembling visibly, and 
visibly still incredulous. 

‘* Where have you been all these years?’’ 
she said, at length. 

‘*In New York.”’ 

She put her hands suddenly up to her 
face and hid it for a moment. 

‘‘I——-am glad to see you,’’ she whis- 
Her face was softened, her 
Elinor looked 


gradually 


pered. 
wet with tears. 
bewilderment that 
certain knowledge. 
‘*Did you know I was here, Ignaz?"’ 
woman went on, after a pause. 
‘*Yes. Mrs. Antrim told me.”*’ 


eyes 
on in a 
grew to a 


the 


‘*And—you still came !"’ 

‘*T still came. ”’ 

‘*Then——-you have forgiven me?”’ 
Elinor came forward. 

‘‘T am going, Mrs. ——/m !———Good- 


by. 

The woman drew a deep breath. 

‘‘T am sorry I was so rude. I—all our 
family have bad tempers. ’’ 

Bojanowski took up his hat. 

‘*T will put 
Antrim, and 
May.’’ 

The self-styled Mrs. Betts stared at him 
as if she did not understand, and then she 
repeated, slowly: ‘‘ You will come back !’’ 

Her eyes were wet as she accompanied 
them to the door and said good-by. Her 
manners had returned, and were indefinably 
better than they had been even at the be- 


Mrs. 
back, 


train, 
come 


you in your 
then I will 


ginning of the interview. 

‘*You will really come back?’* she asked 
as they left the 
about the manu- 


3ojanowski once more 
house without a 
script. 


‘*T have said so,’ 


word 


he returned, gravely. 


‘Tt is extraordinary that should 


have known her,’’ began~Elinor, as soon as 


you 


they were out of hearing. 
‘‘Do you remember the divorce case?"’ 
‘*Yes—no-—I I only 
know that she ran away with some man, 
and that Mr. Broadwood divorced her.’ 
‘‘T was the man with whom she ran away.’ 
“o¥ou!** 
He turned and smiled whimsically up at 


was very young. 
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**Even I. 
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her. 
believe it? 
She flushed. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean that. 
Only-—I am so surprised.’ 
‘‘Ah, yes. It 
wicked, but I 


Hump and all. Can you 


was 
loved her, and | 
until afterward that the fault was his. 
When I learned the truth—I left her. | 
had not seen her from that day till this.”’ 

3ut I thought it was some nobleman 
——and he——you——married 
her,’’ stammered Elinor. 

‘*Oh, yes, she is the Princess Varilewski 
this minute. 
father disinherited me for marrying her. 
I dropped the title. Later, when I—was 
hiding from her—I took the name Bojan 
owski. It is my name, too. It isa property 
of my brother now.’’ 

They had reached the little station, and 
stood on the platform. 

‘*Do not worry about the play, dear Mrs. 
Antrim,’’ went on the hero of the pitiful 
little tragedy; ‘‘I will send you the man- 
uscript to-night.”’ 

‘*Thank you, ’’ answered Elinor. absently. 
‘*Mr. Bojanowski—she loves you.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and made 
a little grimace. 

‘*Ah, yes. That is the worst of it. 
always loved me. It is a morbid fancy.*’ 

‘*Poor soul. And—what will you do?” 

‘The least any man should, the most 
any man can. My best. 
train. Dear lady, I will see you no more. 
Good-by.”’ 

‘*But—- we can’t lose you!’’ 
her hand on his arm. 

‘‘T have lost Paul,’’ he returned, sadly, 
shaking his head, ‘‘and you—no, I will 
see you no more. Go home and be happy. 


very wrong, very 


believed 


surely 


But when I became poor, my 


She 


Here comes your 


She laid 


Antrim is in no danger.”’ 

She raised her eyes heavily to his. 

‘*You have lived and suffered, and you 
tell me to go home and be happy !"’ 

There was a short pause, while the train 
thundered in and stopped. 

‘*Then—go home and be brave. One 
cannot shirk. I have tried and failed. 
And the burden is fitted to the back.** 

She took his hand in both hers. 

‘*Good-by, then, and God bless you!"’ 
Then she was in the train, gazing through 
the dusty window at the whirling green 
landscape, on her way home. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE HQUSEKEEPING. 


BOUT two years ago I took part in an 
experiment in cooperative housekeep- 
ing which, in its plan and in its results, 
seemed to me to have a significance that 
would, perhaps, make an account of my ex- 
perience interesting and valuable to others. 
I was living at that time in an apartment 
in New York City, and my next-door 
neighbor chanced to be one that I knew. 
I had long wanted to make some such ex- 
periment, and I learned, in conversation 
with her, that she, too, was interested in 
cooperative housekeeping, and was willing 
to make a trial of it. And so, after more 
or less of general talk on the subject, we 
finally settled down to frame a plan. The 
fact that our families were of the same size, 
each consisting of only two members, some- 
what simplified the undertaking. 

We agreed, in the first place, that every- 
thing should be arranged on a business 
basis: that every contingency that we could 
think of as possible should be provided for 
before it arose, and that our aim should 
be to be just with each other rather than 
generous. It is hard to keep an even ac- 
count in items of generosity. No two 
people can measure them exactly alike; and, 
in business, where the regulation of small 
affairs is left too much to the generosity of 
the partners, one or the other is sure to 
gain an advantage even when each means 
to be fair. Besides, even where everything 
that can be thought of beforehand is pro- 
vided for, there is still ample opportunity 
left in any close relation to exercise forbear- 
ance and generosity and some other virtues. 

We felt that no plans of cooperative 
housekeeping could be carried on success- 
fully very long where the individuals were 
not free to do pretty much as they pleased, 
or where they were oppressed with the 
necessity of noting whether they were giving 
or receiving anything more than the usual 
acts of consideration that would be expected 
of them in their own families. We felt, 
indeed, that it was necessary to guard even 
more carefully in any such relation one’s 
freedom to live without unusual restraints, 
than it would be in one’s own family; for 
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the close ties of the family make many 
things seem unimportant that would be in- 
tolerable in a more formal relation. 

My neighbor and I each kept one maid 
for cooking and general housework, and, 
in addition, each had a woman who came 
in once a week to do the laundry work. 
In each case the maid’s wages were sixteen 
dollars a month, and the laundresses cost 
us each from two to two and one half dol- 
lars a week. We agreed to combine the 
machinery, or appliances, of our kitchens, 
and to reduce the working force. This 
last we did by dispensing with the laun- 
dresses. We were to use my neighbor’s 
kitchen solely for cooking purposes, while 
my kitchen was to be the common laundry. 
My neighbor’s maid became the cook for 
the combined households, and, besides, 
took care of my neighbor’s apartment. My 
own maid did the housework in my apart- 
ment and the laundry work for the two 
families, and waited on the table. She 
also helped the cook wash the dinner dishes 
in the evening, and one evening in each 
week she prepared the dinner, in order that 
the cook might have an afternoon and 
evening off. She also had an afternoon 
and evening off, though on a different day. 

We had always permitted the maids to 
have Sunday afternoon and evening for their 
own use. They still had this privilege, 
and, under our new arrangement, they each 
had an additional time off, and had it in 
addition to the usual three or four hours 
of a maid’s ‘‘afternoon,’’ so that it counted 
for a good deal with them. In addition 
to this, the work of the maids was easier 
for them, because it was more evenly dis- 
tributed through the week, and they each 
became, in a way, specialists instead of 
general houseworkers, and yet had the 
advantage of being the only servant in the 
apartment. 

We had no trouble whatever in getting 
the approval of the maids for our scheme 
of living. We paid them the same wages 
they had been receiving (sixteen dollars a 
month), but their work was lighter, they 
had more time off, they each had a room 
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alone, and each had a kitchen of her own 
which served also as a sitting-room; and, 
since each kitchen was devoted solely to 
one use, it was never in any confusion, 
and there was no difficulty in making it 
attractive. At the same time, we, on our 
side, had the full service of two maids, 
and none of the trials which nearly always 
attend the attempt to preserve amicable 
relations between two servants living in one 
family. They would have to go far out of 
their troublesome to each 
other. 

We each had a gas-range in our kitchens, 
and. inasmuch as we lived in much the 
same manner, and were likely to burn 
somewhere near the same amount of gas for 
illuminating purposes, we agreed to turn 
our entire gas-bills into the common ac- 
count, and each pay half. This would be 
a satisfactory adjustment of the cost of 
fuel for the cooking and laundry work, 
and could not work much injustice in the 
matter of gas for lighting. 

We then agreed that, for our own con- 
venience, we would ordinarily have the 
meals served at one table—in the dining- 
room of my neighbor’s house, where the 
cooking was done. But in case either one 
of us wanted to have dinner-guests or other 
company, and felt that it would be more 
pleasant to entertain in our own apartment, 
meals for the two families were to be served 
separately in our own dining-rooms, though 
cooked together. In such a case, if one 
wanted to go to some extra expense, she 
could do so without interfering with the 
general plan. 

We agreed, also, that, even when the 
meals were served together, if one wanted 
to bring in some unusual article for the 
table, she could bring it in as an ‘‘extra.”’ 
3ut if this were done only occasionally, it 
was understood that no account should be 
taken of it, and the addition should be 
paid for out of the common fund. The 
provision for ‘‘extras’’ was made in order 
to give the greater freedom and to lessen 
the chances of dissatisfaction. We agreed, 
however, that it was desirable to have every- 
thing as far as possible paid for out of the 
common fund; and during the year that 
we lived together, ‘‘extras’’ 
in only a very few times; and it was well 
understood that the one who brought them 


way to be 


were brought 
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in did it for her own pleasure, so that no 
obligation was created. 

It was at first intended that my neighbor 
should do the marketing one month, and I 
should do it the next; but I had daily em- 
ployment away from home, whereas she had 
not, and it seemed best, therefore, that she 
should take the entire charge of the mar- 
keting. In of this 
neither member of our family was ordinarily 
expected home to lunch, except on Sun- 
days and holidays, though were at 
liberty to come occasionally if we found it 
convenient to do so, which we almost 
never did, as our business took us to a dis- 
tant part of the town. 

We were content, in the main, to leave 
the decision as to what we should have for 
each meal to the one who did the market- 


consideration service 


we 


ing, but each one was at liberty to suggest 
it if there was anything that he especially 
wanted, and occasionally this was done. 
On the whole, the bill of fare was more 
nearly the personal choice of each one than 
it usually is in a family of several members 
living in the ordinary way. For instance, 
one of us wanted for breakfast one or two 
substantial dishes: such as meat, eggs, or 
potatoes. The other wanted only fruit and 
a cereal. We had all of these things, and 
found that we could well afford to do so, 
because of our plan. 

When we cooperation, we 
took an inventory of all the supplies of food 
that we had on hand, and made an equal 
adjustment of the value of them. The 
utensils in both kitchens were at hand for 
the cook to use as she chose. We each 
furnished table-linen for alternate months. 
In whichever dining-room the meals were 
served, the dishes belonging to that room 
but 
served in my neighbor's dining-room, we 


began our 


were used ; as most of the meals were 
agreed to take some note of the necessary 
breakage, and make a just settlement in 
regard to it. 

It is always necessary to make some pro- 
vision for guests,no matter how the house- 
This was the most diffi- 


keeping is done. 
cult feature of our plan; so we agreed to 
settle upon a fixed sum which, as nearly 


as we could tell, would the extra 
cost, and to pay this sum into the common 


cover 


treasury whenever we had a visitor. When 


the visitor remained a week or more, we 
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paid at the rate of three dollars a week. 
When he remained a day or more, but less 
than a week, we paid at the rate of fifty 
cents a day. We paid twenty-five cents 
for a single meal. If one of us was away 
for a day or a week, he was allowed a credit 
at the same rate—tifty cents for a day and 
three dollars for a week. If one was absent 
for a single meal, and had given notice of 
it before the marketing was done, he could 
ut some other time offset it by bringing in a 
guest for a meal without extra charge, but 


no money allowance was made for absence 


from a single meal. 

We kept accounts at the various places 
where most of our marketing was done, 
and paid our bills once a month. It was 
understood at such places that we were 
cooperating in our housekeeping, but the 
bills were made out in my _ neighbor's 
name, because, as she did the marketing, 
that was the more convenient way. We 
each kept account of any small sums ex- 
pended, and of absences, and of meals for 
guests. At the end of the month the settle- 
ment was very easy: we simply added to- 
gether all our bills for food, fuel, light 
und services, and each paid half of the 
total sum, after having first adjusted our 
credits and charges for absences and _ visi- 
tors, which was but the work of a moment. 

When we came to make our settlements, 
we realized how wise we had been to go 
into so much detail in making our agree- 
ment beforehand. Thus, many little matters 
had been determined once and for all, so 
that everything was perfectly understood, 
and we could settle the month's bills in a 
few minutes without discussion. The re- 
sult of the experiment financially was, at 
least, interesting. 

We had each spent about eight dollars 
a month for light and fuel. For our 
combined households, this bill was about 
ten dollars—a saving of about six dollars a 
month. 

For services, we had each spent sixteen 
dollars a month for a general housemaid, 


when separate, 
when separate 


*Light and fuel 
Service 

..when separate 

-when separate, 

when separate 

when separate 
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and eight dollars for a laundress. By dis- 
pensing with the laundresses, we each saved 
eight dollars, making a total saving of six- 
teen dollars a month on this item. 

When alone, we had spent about sixteen 
dollars per month for meat. For the larger 
family, we spent only eighteen dollars. 

When alone, one of us had spent four 
dollars per month, and the other spent six 
dollars per month, for milk and cream. For 
the combined family, we spent six dollars, 
making a saving of four dollars. 

We each had been spending about thirty- 
five dollars per month for groceries, and, 
on this item, we saved thirty doliars, for 
our bills under the new arrangement were 
only about forty dollars per month. 

We had spent three dollars each per 
month for ice. For the two families, we 
spent only four dollars, and need not have 
spent this extra dollar if we had not had 
an occasional piece of ice for the refrigera- 
tor, where no food was kept, but where it 
was sometimes convenient to have ice. 

For a summary of these various items of 
expense as they were when we kept house 
in the ordinary way and under the plan of 
cooperation, see below.* 

Our own conclusion, from this experi- 
ment, was that it is quite possible to co- 
operate in housekeeping, so far as the kitchen 
work is concerned, in a practical and eco- 
nomical way; and, in larger families than 
the greater in 
proportion. The difficulty of managing the 
work in an orderly way would also be 
and might offset the economic 


ours, economy would be 


greater, 
advantages. 

The plan is practicable. If it fails, the 
people, and not the plan, are at fault. A 
very whimsical, fault-finding person could 
easily make himself a nuisance in any such 
cooperation. While the enthusiasm lasts, 
it is delightful; and, for a permanent 
thing, there is nothing so satisfactory as to 
have only justice demanded from one, and 
not to be placed under any obligation to 
respond to anything more than justice. 


when combined $10.00 ; 


when combined, 
when combined 


saving, 
saving 


6.00; saving 


when combined 40.00; saving, 


when combined 4.00; saving 


when cambined 18.00; saving 





KING MENELEK OF ABYSSINIA. 
By W. T. STEAD. 


IS Imperial Majesty, King Menelek 

the Second, K.C.M.G., the Lord’s 
Anointed, the Victorious Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah, King of Kings of Ethiopia, is 
the only sovereign in Africa, with the ex- 
ception of the Emperor of Morocco, who 
has been able to preserve his independence 
intact in the midst of the scramble for 
the Dark Continent. All the other African 


potentates have been reduced to a condition 


of vassalage. Menelek, enthroned among 
his mountains, has not merely preserved 
his independence, but has strengthened it 
so as to render him a not unimportant 
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factor in international politics. This cir- 
cumstance alone renders him a center of 
interest throughout the civilized world. 
The Emperor of Morocco—thanks, chiefly, 
to the jealousies of the European powers— 
maintains his savage independence. His 
empire, which might become the granary 
of Europe, is practically useless to civiliza- 
tion for the same reason that the Sultan 
of Constantinople has been enabled, for a 
hundred years, to defy the intrigues of his 
neighbors. 

‘*My country,’’ said a Turkish pasha, 
** preserves her independence as a virgin in 


a brigand’s cave will remain uninjured 
through the mutual jealousy of her cap- 
tors.”’ 

The independence of King Menelek 
stands upon an altogether different footing. 
Abyssinia, though not protected by inter- 
national treaties, has escaped the fate of all 
other African States, thanks to the valor 
of her mountaineers and the comparative 
inaccessibility of her mountains. 

Thirty-four years ago an English army, 
under the leadership of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, forced its way, at an expenditure 
of many millions, into the heart of the 


AT ADDIS-ABEBA. 


country, and captured its capital, the Em- 
peror Theodore perishing in the moment 
of his defeat, but the British raid of liber- 
ation and of vengeance did not attempt the 
conquest of the country. Many years later, 
an Italian army, confident of victory, 
forced its way across the frontier; but it 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Abyssinians. Since then, the supremacy 
of King Menelek has been unquestioned ; 
and rival powers have sent successive 
commissions to his capital to court his favor, 
and to secure his support. None of the great 


military empires ventured to claim him as 
26 





their vassal. His country 
lies outside ofthe spheres 
of European influence in- 
to which Africa has been 
partitioned; and al- 
though France, Italy 
and England, his three 
neighbors, often cast 
longing eyes across his 
TAITU, EMPRESS or frontier, not one of 

ane them, after the 
experience of Italy, meditates any scheme 
of aggression upon a territory which is 
guarded by the sharp swords of his intrepid 
subjects. 

It was not until Lord Napier’s ex- 
pedition, in 1868,— 
an expedition necessi- 
tated by the imprison- 
ment of British sub- 
jects by the Emperor 
Theodore — that the 
world at large took 
notice of the barba- 
rian mountaineers; 
and it was not until 
twenty years later, 
when the Cossack 
Atchinoff first con- 
ceived the possibility 
of establishing Rus- 
sian influence in their 
midst, that Abyssinia 
became a field for 
European intrigue. 
Since then, hardly a 
year has passed that 
there has not been one 
or more expeditions to the country. 

In Abyssinian art—for such a thing ex- 
ists in the monasteries with which the land 
is studded—there is one peculiarity noted 
by all travelers. In painting the pictures 
of saints, the artist invariably represents 
them as white-skinned men, and shows 
them full-face; but in representing wicked 
persons, he always paints them black, and 
never displays more than their profile. 
Abyssinian art, in this, is true to human 
nature in other lands. ‘The ordinary man 
prefers to have a clear distinction between 
good and bad, between the sheep and the 
goats. If a man is good, he must be very, 
very good; if he is bad, he must be very, 
very bad. Half-tones are resented; whereas, 
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THE EMPEROR. 


as a matter of fact, no man is altogether 
bad, and no man is altogether good. Yet, 
in describing Menelek, most writers paint 
him either all black or all white. 

To M. Etienne, the President of the 
Colonial Group in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Menelek is ‘‘the loftiest incarna- 
tion of the native mind of Africa, and the 
gendarme of peace in the Upper Nile Val- 
ley.’’ But to M. Edmond De Poncins, 
Menelek is little better than a savage, of 
the negroid type, who plays with civiliza- 
tion as a child plays with a toy, who leaves 
the civil, military, commercial and social 
organization of his country untouched. 

The truth lies probably between these 
two extremes. When 
he was in his teens, 
according to Mr. 
Waldumeir, King 
Menelek was ‘‘a very 
nice young gentle- 
man,’’ who, being 
himself a captive at 
the court of King 
Theodore, was on very 
intimate terms with 
the European prison- 
ers whose release 
brought about the 
Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. His grandfather, 
Sella Selassié, reigned 
for thirty-four years 
as King of Shoa. On 
his death he was suc- 
ceeded by his son 
Hailu Melekot, who 
had become the father of Menelek three 
years before. Theodore, who proclaimed 
himself Emperor of Ethiopia, in 1855, 
conquered Shoa. Melekot did not  sur- 
vive the defeat of the Shoans; but, 
nominated as his successor, Theodore 
took the young prince, then eleven 
years old, carried him off to Gon- 
dar, and brought him up in his court. 
There he remained for ten years, when he 
escaped from the clutches of Theodore, 
and took refuge with the Queen of the 
Wollo Galla country. Theodore, who had 
a son of the Queen in his possession as a 
hostage, threatened to kill the boy unless 
Menelek was given up; and when the Queen 
met his demand with defiance, Theodore 
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promptly killed her son, and seized her 
territory. Menelek, however, evaded his 
captor, and, escaping to Shoa, was ac- 
claimed as King. He was then twenty-one 
years of age. 

He spent the next three years of his life 
in strengthening and disciplining his army, 
in building towns, and in defending his 
frontiers against the incursions of hostile 
tribes. On the death of Theodore, in 
1868, Menelek attempted to establish his 
authority over the rest of Abyssinia, but 
he was foiled by the Emperor John, who 
had succeeded to the throne of Theodore. 

After four years, Menelek’s star began 
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recognize his sovereignty, and to sign away 
the independence of Shoa. 

From 1878 to 1889, Menelek remained 
subject to the over-lordship of Emperor 
John; but, in the latter year, the Emperor 
was killed by the dervishes, who had in- 
vaded Abyssinia. Assoon as Menelek heard 
this, he proclaimed himself Emperor; and, 
although his sovereignty was disputed by 
some of the northern chiefs, he compelled 
them to recognize his authority, and since 
that date, he has reigned indisputed Em- 
peror of Abyssinia. 

One of the first acts of his reign was to 
make a treaty of friendship with Italy, and 





MENELEK AND HIS CHIEFS, 


to wane; and he would probably have been 
destroyed had it not been that the Swiss 
governor of the seaport of Massowah 
etfected a timely diversion by invading 
Abyssinia and seizing the northern prov- 
ince of Bogos. The Egyptians held their 
ground three years, but were ultimately 
annihilated by the Abyssinian forces. An 
avenging expedition was despatched the 
following year, and Colonel—afterward 
world-famous as General—Gordon of Khar- 
tum, who was then Governor-General of 
the Soudan, was sent to Abyssinia to make 
peace. John, however, having disposed 
of the Egyptians, turned his attention to 
Shoa, and compelled Menelek, in 1878, to 





send his nephew, Ras Makonnen—who 
last year visited England, as Abyssinian 
envoy to the Coronation—as his represent- 
ative to Italy. In 1893, however, he quar- 
reled with Italy. The treaty, which he 
had concluded on his accession, was drawn 
up in Italian and in Amharic. The Am- 
haric version rendered it optional for Men- 
elek to carry on negotiations with other 
powers, either through the Italian govern- 
ment or direct. In the Italian version, this 
option disappeared. He resented this as 
an act of bad faith, and also because it 
practically placed him under the suzerainty 
of the Italian kingdom. The Italians, full 
of the idea of founding a great colony by 









































the Red Sea, were nothing loath to improve 
this quarrel by taking over the Egyptian 
seaports, and pushing their forces into 
Abyssinia. For a time everything seemed 
to favor their ambition. 

In 1896 General Baratieri, at the head 
of an Italian army of thirteen thousand 
men, was overwhelmed by an Abyssinian 
force, numbering some ninety thousand 
strong, led by Menelek in person. Menelek 
had been supplied with magazine rifles by 
the French, but the decisive victory was 
gained by more primitive weapons. After 


the first discharge of rifles, Menelek charged 
the outnumbered Italians at the head of 
his men, sword in hand, while the moun- 
taineers, armed with saber and shield, flung 
The Italians 


themselves upon their foe. 
lost four thousand killed 
and wounded, and two 
thousand prisoners. The 
Abyssinians admitted a loss 
of three thousand men. An 
avenging force was speedily 
despatched from Italy, 
but the Abyssinians, hav- 
ing run short of supplies, 
withdrew into the hills, 
and soon afterward signed 
peace with Italy which left 
Menelek undisputed master 
of Abyssinia. 

The French conceived 
the idea of joining hands 
with the Abyssinians across 
the Upper Nile. This was 
the origin of Marchand’s famous ex- 
pedition from the West Coast, which 
miscarried owing to the fact that it 
arrived at Fashoda just in time to find 
itself forestalled by a victorious British 
force at Khartum. In anticipation of 
Marchand’s arrival, an Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, accompanied by a Frenchman, a Swiss 
and a Russian, started for the Nile, which 
they reached in June, only a few days be- 
fore Marchand arrived at Fasheda. Lord 
Kitchener, however, was too strong. No 


contact was made between the Abyssinians 
and the French, but shortly afterward the 
Abyssinians returned to their own country. 
Since that time, Menelek has occupied him- 
self in successfully repressing insurrections 


against his authority, and in receiving vari- 
who 


ous envoys:from European States, 
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PORTRAIT OF RAS MAKONNEN, 
MENELEK’'S NEPHEW. 





bring presents, and assure him of their 
ardent desire for the friendship of the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia. 

What manner of man is he who has ac- 
complished so notable a career? Of his 
personal appearance we have many descrip- 
tions from the pens of the numerous travel- 
ers and envoys who have visited his capital. 
Judging from the portrait which was 
painted by M. Paul Buffet, he is a man of 
unmistakable power, with negroid lips, 
piercing eyes, and a straight and massive 
nose, which shows no trace of negro an- 
cestry. His skin, however, is black and 
pock-marked. His black hair has become 
grizzly gray, but his erect and masculine 
form shows no trace of age. Although 
he claims descent from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, there 
is nothing of the Jew 
about him. His counte- 
nance is somewhat leonine, 
in keeping with the lion’s 
mane which forms his head- 
dress. 

The Abyssinians are a 
mongrel race, negro in the 
origin, but so much inter- 
mixed with other races that 
some observers declare they 
resemble dark-skinned Ro- 
mans rather than pure 
Africans. The resemblance 
is strengthened by the fact 
that they wear a garment 
almost indistinguishable 
from the toga worn in Cesar’s time. 
When Sir Rennell Rodd visited King Men- 
elek, he found him seated on richly em- 
broidered cushions, wearing a purple velvet 
cloak, richly embroidered, with large silver 
plaques on each side. He wore on his 
head a white muslin handkerchief, fast- 
ened across the brow with ribbons of pea- 
greenish blue, with streamers hanging 
down his back. On his breast and around 
his neck, he wore the orders of Catherine 
of Russia and the Legion of Honor. 

His latest visitor, Mr. Herbert Vivian, 
noticed that he wore clean, bright-blue 
woolen socks, new tennis shoes and white 
linen knickerbockers. He wore in his left 
ear a solitaire diamond earring, about the 
size of a silver three-cent piece, set in gold, 
which was worn in evidence of his having 


















killed elephants. All visitors note the in- 
cessant grin, which displays his bright 
white teeth. His voice is soft, and rather 
oily; he speaks deliberately, wagging his 
head a good deal, but without gesticula- 
tion. When Mr. Herbert Vivian was re- 
ceived, a small grandson, with scrofulous 
head, dingy clothes and bare feet, held 
to the back of the Emperor's chair all 
through his audience. 

In his reception of foreigners, he dis- 
plays much courtesy, 
treats them with hos- 
pitality, supplies them 
liberally with cham- 
pagne, and does not 
insist too much upon 
their eating raw flesh, 
huge gobbets of which 
his courtiers carry 
from the quivering 
carcass, and consume 
in quantities almost 
incredible to a Euro- 
pean. 

Abyssinians are in- 
ured to hardship. No 
one is held capable of 
being a warrior unless 
he can march and fight 
for three days with- 
out food; and they 
will perform most 
arduous marches upon 
a handful of grain. 
But when they are let 
loose upon a carcass, 
their voracity is al- 
most incredible. Two 
able-bodied Abyssin- 
iansare said to be quite 
capable of eating a 
whole sheep. 

Menelek’s wife, Queen Taitu, is a stately 
lady, swathed in voluminous white gar- 
ments, covered with a black silk cloak, 
and so veiled that only one eye and a part 
of a cheek are to be seen. Notwithstand- 
ing her dimensions, she has small hands 
and feet, and her skin is wonderfully fair 
for an Abyssinian. She is a woman of 
faculty, and is said to have contributed 
not a little to the success of the reign. 

The chief counselor of the royal pair is a 
Swiss of the name of Ilg, whose influence 
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has long been paramount in Abyssinia. 
He is a quiet, unassuming man, in whose 
discretion and disinterestedness the Em- 
peror places well-merited trust. 

Abyssinia is a very loosely organized 
state. Though mMenelek has established 
his authority over all the chiefs,- in his 
absence each one is very much a law unto 
himself. Even Ras Makonnen, the Gov- 
ernor of Harrar, does much as he pleases; 
and his officials often ignore the orders of 
the Emperor, unless 
they are countersigned 
by his nephew. Mene- 
lek, when he pleases, 
can place himself at 
the head of an army 
of one hundred thou- 
sand men — a force 
quite sufficient to se- 
cure respect for his 
commands, so long, at 
least, as the King is in 
the vicinity. Two- 
fifths of the Abyssin- 
ians proper are said 
to be warriors, and of 
the remaining three- 
fifths, two are priests 
or monks, while the 
other fifth is devoted 
to trade. Most of the 
manual labor is done 
by servile tribes, whose 
condition is often little 
better than that of 
slaves. 

Menelek’s personal 
authority is the 
only bond which 
unites the Abyssinian 
kingdom, and he as- 
serts it constantly, in 
small matters and in great. If a chief 
displeases him, he calls him to the palace, 
and administers, with his own royal hand, 
a severe beating. He roams at all hours of 
the day and night through the narrow 
streets of his capital, and, with the aid of a 
powerful field-glass, keeps watch upon his 
subjects and his courtiers. He is fond of 
gardening, and has several acres of fruit- 
trees, which he has imported from Europe. 
Nothing pleases him better than to take a 
watch to pieces. Whether he is able to 
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put it together again is a matter upon 
which we are left in the dark. 

He is delighted with firearms, and is 
well supplied with the latest inventions. 
After reviewing his troops, it is their habit 
to fire a feu de joie of ball-cartridges, re- 


gardless of the damage which they may do 


to the legions in the midst of which this 


display takes place. When expostulations 
were made concerning this waste of lives 
and of bullets, he replied, in his lordly way: 
‘‘T do not mind losing a few rifle-balls, if 
it makes my people despise them. *’ 

Like the Sultan, at Constantinople, he 
busies himself with endless details of ad- 
ministration, and, in reply to expostulations, 
he declares: ‘‘If I did not look after these 
things myself, the waste would be enor- 
mous. The time willcome, I hope, when I 
shall be able to leave less-important things 
to those about me, but now nothing is 
unimportant. ’’ 

In the palace-yard three full-grown, per- 
fectly tame lions used to roam at will. 
‘*Occasionally,’’ he admitted to a visitor, 
‘*they have killed a man; but, whenever 
such a lion killed a man, we killed the 
lion.’? ‘This was ten years ago; but, at 
the time of the great famine, King Menelek 
had them all killed; for, in his own phrase, 
he could not bear to feed wild beasts while 
his people were starving. Another pet of 
his, in M. Buffet’s time, was a young tame 
elephant, which helped itself to food 
whenever it could find any. Menelek’s 
favorite amusement is draughts, but he de- 
lights in manly and martial exercises, hurl- 
ing the javelin, and taking part in the 
mimic warfare of his warlike subjects. 
Every Sunday, he feeds hundreds of his 
people at his palace, talking freely to all 
who approach him. As the feast lasts from 
five to six hours, the opportunities for in- 
terviewing him are exceptionally great. To 
visitors, he always protests his love of 
peace, and speaks of his determination to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with 
all nations. On the occasion of Mr. Vivian's 
visit, Menelek desired him to convey to the 
English people a message, in which he de- 
clared that he always desired their friend- 
ship and support: ‘‘Because,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
know that I may trust them. Other people 
often tell me things which I find out after- 
ward are not true. They promise things, 


and do not perform them. But when an 
Englishman says anything to me, I know 
that I can believe him; when he promises 
anything, it is as good as done.’? From 
which it would seem that King Menelek 
has been more fortunate in his relations 
with emissaries from Downing Street than 
some other African potentates. 

He also told Mr. Vivian that he would 
be delighted to visit England, as he had 
heard so much of the English ships and 
manufactures and inventions. Heretofore 
he refused to come, ‘*because,’’ he said, 
‘‘the world was too big. <A _ sovereign 
owes a duty to his people, and cannot, 
alas, leave them for any length of time!’ 
If once he started traveling, there were so 
many things he would wish to see, he feared 
he should never get back again. He spe- 
cially wished to visit India, and to spend 
months in exploring its wonders. He had 
been told that elephants there had been 
trained to work like mules. In Africa, there | 
were elephants enough and to spare, but 
they had never been trained to labor. In 
default of elephants, he is living in hopes 
of introducing railways; although the en- 
gineering-difficulties of railway-making in 
Abyssinia must be considerable. The 
French have constructed a railway to the 
Abyssinian frontier, and there is much 
talk of running a line to the capital. At 
present, however, Menelek has to content 
himself with a telephone which he has laid 
from his capital to Harrar. 

There is gold in Abyssinia, and the con- 
cession-hunter has long been in the field, 
but at present the difficulties of transit 
stand in the way of the development of the 
gold-fields. Gold has now to be carried, 
on the backs of mules, three hundred miles 
to the capital, and from thence five hundred 
miles down to the Red Sea. 

The King professes great zeal in the 
cause of the industrial development of his 
country, talks much about railways, and, 
from time to time, has granted concessions 
which, however, he insists upon regarding 
as personal to the concessionaire—a limita- 
tion of the grant which usually deprives 
the concession of most of its value, for 
concessionaires are generally persons who do 
not possess sufficient means to develop their 
concessions. But probably this objection 
to allow the gold-mines to be developed or 








railways to be constructed by any but the 


original concessionaire may deliver Abys- 
sinia from perils which have overwhelmed 
other African kingdoms. 

It is to be feared that Abyssinia is still 
far from having entered upon an industrial 
era. It has a population of nine millions. 
From this number of subjects King Menelek 
can summon to his standard between three 
hundred thousand and four hundred thou- 
sand fighting men. It is seldom that there 
is such a levy en masse, but it is no uncom- 
mon thing to march an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men across country. Those 
who have had experience in the organizing 
of multitudes of men must see that the 
mere capacity to maneuver so vast and 
motley a horde must need considerable 
military talent. It is true that the organi- 
zation of an Abyssinian army is simplicity 
itself; but, even when all due allowance is 
made for the skill with which the moun- 
taineers live upon the country, even an 
Abyssinian mountaineer must have a certain 
number of baggage-wagons, if only to carry 
his cartridges. But Menelek has never al- 
lowed his mobility to be*hampered by the 
cumbrous trains which paralyzed the move- 
ments of the British generals in the later 
stages of the Boer war. 

Take him all in all, few more quaint and 
interesting figures are to be found upon 
the stage of modern history than the Negus, 
or King, of Abyssinia. He embodies in 
his own person the survival of all the an- 
cient attributes of the king. Edward VII. 
of England is but a mock-king of pageantry 
and ceremonial when compared with his 
swart royal brother, who sits on his satin 
cushions under his velvet canopy at Addis- 
Abeba, administering justice to all who 
come before him in the free and easy fash- 
ion of an Eastern cadi. Menelek is supreme 
alike in Church and State. He is the 
Commander-in-chief, Lord Chief Justice, 
and occasionally Lord High Executioner. 
When he came to the throne, the com- 
mon punishment in Abyssinia for theft or 
other crimes was to hew off a foot ora 
hand with a sword, and stanch the bleed- 
ing by the simple expedient of thrusting 
the mutilated limb into boiling oil—a rough 
but effective cautery which was borne with 
stoical indifference by its victims. 

Like other potentates of higher profes- 
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sions, Menelek has little toleration for prop- 
agandists of alien creeds. It is forbidden 
to any missionary to enter the country for 
the purpose of weaning the Abyssinians 
from the primitive faith which they have 
cherished jealously since the days of the 
great Athanasius. 

A story is told of an attempt made by a 
Swedish missionary to obtain a foothold 
in the country. No sooner had he begun 
to preach than he was brought before King 
Menelek, who asked him why he had left his 
home in Scandinavia in order to come to 
Abyssinia. The missionary promptly re- 
plied that he had convert the 
Abyssinian Jews, who are regarded as fair 
game for the outside propagandist. 

‘*Are there no Jews in your country?”’ 
asked Menelek. 

The missionary admitted that there were 
a few. 

‘‘And in all the countries that you have 
passed through did you find no Jews or 
heathens?’’ the King continued. 

Jews and heathens, the missionary ad- 
mitted, were plentiful. 

‘‘Then,’’ said Menelek, ‘‘carry this man 
beyond the frontier, and let him not return 
until he has converted all the Jews and 
heathen which lie between his country 
and mine.”’ 

It is true that in Abyssinia, as among 
other peoples, religion consists very largely 
of the performance of ceremonies, the es- 
sential meaning of which often escapes the 
worshipers; but, rude though their faith 
may be, it is their own, and no nation is 
more zealous in maintaining a whole hier- 
archy of priests for the purpose of inculca- 
ting its doctrine and practising itsrites. It 
is, at least, something that this rude race 
of mountaineers should have preserved for 
more than a thousand an almost 
idolatrous veneration for the gospel, the 
psalter and the other sacred books of the 
Christian religion. At the same time, it 
is not surprising that the primitive deposit 
of faith has been considerably adumbrated 
by infusion of rites and ceremonies bor- 
rowed from other faiths. The accounts 
which travelers give concerning the dancing 
of priests before the King occasions 
of high festival seem to the more staid 
peoples inexpressibly diverting. We have 
lost the religious significance of the dance, 
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excepting in one or two German towns, 
where the religious dance is sedulously 
practised on stated occasions. The priests’ 
dance in Abyssinia appears to be a kind of 
sacred quadrille, the pace of which goes 
faster and faster until the whole arena is 
filled with a whirling, gyrating kaleido- 
scope of colors, for it is hot in Abyssinia, 
and the sacred dancers are permitted by 
custom to shelter themselves from the rays 
of the sun by the use of umbrellas while 
dancing. As each priest appears to follow 
his own taste in the color of his sunshade, 
the medley of reds, blues, mauves, greens, 
and other colors, produces a nondescript 
effect. 

The King is an early riser, and his favor- 
ite hour for receiving visitors is between 
five and six in the morning; but out of 
deference to the weaknesses of the English, 
who forthe most part have lost theart of early 
rising, he consents to receive his British 
visitors in the afternoon. He is a man of 
boundless activity, both in mind and body, 
and does not need to sleep more than three 
or four hours in the twenty-four. He does 
not smoke, but he does not prohibit smo- 
His predecessor 


king among his subjects. 
was almost as severe an anti-tobacconist as 
the Wahhabees of Arabia, who hold that 
smoking tobacco, or, as they call it, ‘‘drink- 
ing the shameful,’’ is the greatest crime 


which man could commit. They base this 
theory upon a perversion of the scriptural 
text, for they say: ‘‘Not that which goes 
into the mouth of man, but that which 
comes out of the mouth of a man, defileth 
him.’’ Hence the smoker is doomed to 
endless perdition, while as for murder, 
adultery, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, the Lord is merciful, and will not 
be so strict as to punish his erring children. 
In many respects Menelek is an aboriginal 
savage, but this savage uses the telephone, 
handles machine guns, and is delighted with 
the phonograph—a machine which speaks 
to the ears instead of to the eyes. Like 
the people over whom he rules, he is a com- 
pound of vanity, superstition and courage; 
but, unlike many of his countrymen, he 
has reasons for his confidence in his own 
powers. He has been subject to many 
vicissitudes of fortune, but he has usually 
come out on top. He is wary, cunaing, 
shrewd, persistent. He told an English 
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member of Parliament, who visited him 
recently, that he was a man of peace, 
although he was often forced to fight—a 
peculiarity by no means confined to King 
Menelek. ‘‘I want,’’ he said, ‘‘friendship 
and good understanding between myself 
and Europeans. I used to be somewhat 
suspicious of Europeans, but the more I 
see of Englishmen the more I find them 
to be trustworthy and reliable.*’ This, of 
course, would be better hearing for Eng- 
lishmen if it were not probable that the 
swarthy diplomat says much the same thing 
to the representatives of every other na- 
tionality: for in the regions of the sun, even 
more than in temperate climes, it is a mis- 
take to confound the language of compli- 
ment with the accents of truth. 

What may be the future of King Menelek, 
and of the remote highlands in which he 
preserves his barbaric state, who Can say? 
The grim destiny which compels him to 
subordinate his pacific inclinations to the 
stern duty of taking the war-path against 
those who dispute his sway may sooner or 
later end his days on the battle-field. Men- 
elek, like Theodore and John, may be left 
dead on a stricken field. In that case, 
Abyssinia would probably relapse into 
chaos unless Ras Makonnen, Menelek’s 
nephew, is strong enough to usurp the 
throne of his uncle. The legitimate heir 
to the throne of the Negus is his grandson. 
He has only had three children, one boy 
and two girls. His son died in childhood, 
and his grandson is still a boy in his early 
teens. It would be quite impossible for him 
to wield the authority of his warlike grand- 
sire. If King Menelek lives, it is possible 
that, with the opening up of the Soudan, 
the Abyssinians may learn to use the only 
highway for their trade. The English are 
already discussing the possibility of ma- 
king a railway that will enable them to tap 
the somewhat primitive resources of the 
country. It is, however, doubtful whether 
Abyssinia will ever be much of a market 
for the world’s goods. American enter- 
prise has not yet penetrated to its remote 
fastnesses; but, if there should be any great 
development of the gold-fields, the Amer- 
ican engineer is certain to be as much to 
the front in Abyssinia as he was in the 
development of the gold-fields of the Trans- 


vaal. 
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